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“al Yourself 
from“HotW eather” :2 
Roller Troubles ~~ 


IDEAL Typographic Rollers 


a by a patented process of vulcanized vegetable 
oils. 

The heat and humidity of midsummer are troubles 
of the past for users of Ideal Typographic Rollers. 
They are immune to temperature changes, and operate 
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truly and efficiently in summer, fall, winter and spring 

v4 on any press. Used as ductors and distributors on all 
4 presses, and will not melt, swell or shrink under any 
24 press speed. Will not crack from inks or pigments and 
2/ are unaffected by cleaning fluids. 
zi he Graphic Rollers 
- Designed primarily for use in form position on 
* presses equipped with Ideal Typographic Ductors and 
° / g Distributors, but can be used in all positions. 
> / They have but a minimum of 







Pa shrinkage, and are guaranteed not to 
’ melt. No softening danger under any 
; conditions. 

They are reliable, longer lived, ren- 
dering, in most cases, unusual year- 
around service. 

The Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Company maintains a very complete 
laboratory and will be pleased to 
cooperate with printers in working out 
any special roller or printing prob- 
lems they may have. 
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ROLLERS 
Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company 72 FREE 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2, 22nd St. 
2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, IIl. Long Island City, fad + sol ae 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


Successors to The Ault & Wiborg Company—Philip Ruxt Inc. 
The Queen City Printing Ink Company pare 



















































rite your own specification 


for a paper cutter! 


EFORE you, there’s a blank sheet 

of paper. You are to write your 
idea of what a modern paper cutter 
should be, but . . . you are limited to 
three words! 


Hesitate? No! Experience tells you 
that speed, accuracy and strength are 





The Chandler & Price 3412’ Craftsman Cutter 


the foundation points of a good cutter 
"6 ad” t k : h ° : 

peed” to keep pace with giant press. 
es—“Accuracy” to meet modern hair. 
line register—“Strength” to make the 
investment enduring. 


And of course, you'll find all three 
in C & P paper cutters—plus many 
other features of safety exclusive to 
Chandler & Price equipment. 


In large shops where giant presses 
keep a steady flow of work moving 
to the cutting department, you will 
find Chandler & Price Automatic Cut 
ters. In growing smaller shops where 
work is difficult, time is precious, but 
the volume is not so staggering, the 
Chandler & Price Craftsman Cutter is 
king. And in big shops, the Crafts 
man is often an auxiliary to the 


C&P Automatic. 


There’s much more we would like 
to tell you about Chandler & Price 
Paper Cutters . . . of design, construc 
tion and operating features. Theyare 
told—complete—in Bulletins 101 and 
102. Ask for copies now. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


C & P PRINTING PRESSES & PAPER CUTTERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Te Graphic_Arts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the executives 
and craftsmen of these industries. 


43,000 copies distributed this month 
Publication Office, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 1560 
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Again We Are Praised by 


a Foreign Publication 


For the second time the Process Engraver’s 
Monthly of London, England, has seen fit to 
recommend The Graphic Arts Monthly to 
its readers. Ihe following appeared in its 
July issue just received: 








“The Graphic Arts Monthly, which claims to be 
the world’s most widely circulated printing mag- 
azine, is always worth a careful perusal; every 
issue has something of value to both employer 
and employe, and our advice to all our readers 
is by all means to get this little Monthly, for 
in it you are bound to find something useful; it 
gathers its news from all parts of the world and 
prepares it in such a way that no one need feel 
the slightest disappointment.” 
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Grouping of Type Matter In 
Advertising Composition 


By Edward D. Berry 











YPOGRAPHY is art. Typeset- 

ting is a somewhat mechanical 
process, but the proper arrangement 
of type masses, ornament and illus- 
tration on a page is responsive to both 
the theory and practice of art. 


When an artist makes his first draft 
of a picture, the canvas or paper 
background has first consideration. 
He has before him a certain area of 
blank space; his first mental occupa- 
tion is that of determining what ele- 
ments he will use and how he will 
arrange his design or picture on that 
background. The mental approach is 
important to the finished picture. 

Obviously, the typographer should 
always keep in mind that the back- 
ground of paper is equally as im- 
portant as what he puts on it, and so 
eliminate many confusing designs 
that clutter up our magazines and our 
mails—designs that fail of their pur- 
pose of attracting attention and mak- 
ing reading easy and without obstruc- 
tion. 


Nor is beauty something to appeal 
only to pleasurable emotions. It has 
an intensely practical aspect. A favor- 
able emotional appeal predisposes the 
observer to favorably accept the mes- 
sage presented—and to read it in the 


first place. Beauty is not an end to 
be sought but a means to an end, 


A successful page, whether in g 
book or as an advertisement, has 
beauty and novelty to attract atten 
tion and provide an audience; and 
the background is so utilized that 
reading is done without conscious 
knowledge of the physical act of read 
ing. The common statement that “this 
looks good to the eye” is fallacious, 
The eye has no feeling in the matter; 
it is merely the physical agent; it re 
produces beautiful and ugly objects 
with strict impartiality. Reading is 
done by the mind. Any difficulty in 
determining just what is on the page, 
however slight, occupies a part of the 
attention, at the expense of the con 
centrated mental’ attitude that is nec 
essary to full understanding. Next to 
fantastic types, there is nothing more 
irritating to the reader than the cow 
stant intrusion of white space when 
he is trying to read a message. 

All of these things depend upon 
the arrangement of characters on the 
background of paper, or “whiting 
out,” as it is technically called. 


Whether type should be leaded, ot 


‘how much, is always a moot questiom 


To say that it should or should net 
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“DIRECT... 
to SELECTED 
MARKETS” 


What “MARKET 
SELECTIVITY” 


means to printers! 


ITH Direct Advertising . . . the back- 

bone of your profitable volume . . . it 
is possible for advertisers to go DIRECT, 
to SELECTED MARKETS economically, 
effectively! 


Selective Marketing will be the theme of the 
great 3-day Direct Mail Convention and 
Exposition, where 1500 to 2000 advertising 
specialists will congregate. No printer can 
afford to miss this contact with people and 
ideas so vital to his future progress. 


Proprietors, superintendents, foremen, serv- 
ice men, printing salesmen should all 


| COME to... 


ay 


CONVENTIO 








The Program: 

35 outstanding author- 
ities will appear on the 
program, speaking on 
subjects vitally import- 
ant to all printers. 


The Exposition: 
Modern equipment, 
new materials, pro- 
cesses and methods to 
help you to greater 
profits in Direct Mail 
work for your clients. 
Educationat 
Exhibit: 

Graphic Artsand Direct 
Mail Leaders Exhibits, 
full of practical ideas. 
This alone will warrant 
your coming to Mil- 
waukee. 


Send reservations or 
write for Convention 
Prospectus 


Address: 
Direct Mail 
Headquarters, 
Suite 404, 
Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


and EXPOSITION 


of the DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 





OCTOBER 1, 2, and 3, 1930 : 
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be leaded, as a general statement, is 
to speak without consideration, for 
there are many conflicting influences 
that make each case individual. 

However, this may be accepted as a 
truth: Words and lines should be 
placed close enough together to give a 
mass easy preponderance over the 
background of paper. Type that on 
account of its light tone, or extremely 
wide shoulder, will not allow proper 
condensation, should never be used 
for extended reading. 

If matter is so widely spaced that 
the background seems to come for- 
ward, the attention is directed to the 
white space itself, and the lettering 
receives second consideration when in 
reality it is easily the important thing 
and should have all the attention. 

A well-known illustration of the 
virtue of tone condensation is a series 
of display lines of the same size or of 
various sizes: if there is an equal 
space between them they have an 
uninviting appearance, simply because 
of the intruding white space; these 
lines arranged in groups have an en- 
tirely different aspect. 

Letters and words are printed on a 
page with one purpose solely—they 
are to be read. If they present some- 
thing of general interest, as an im- 
portant news item, they may be read 
under almost any conditions; but in 
advertising, with which printers have 
most to do, there is no initial interest 
and the matter will not be read if 
conscious effort must be employed. 

Observe how strongly a black cut 
or ornament stands out in a page of 
lighter-faced type, because the toze is 
condensed until a small amount of 
background shows through it and a 
distinct contrast is formed with the 


‘comparable. 


a 
surrounding white space. Also, a full 
solid color, surrounded by lighter 
shades, seems to come forward from 
its surroundings—and has strong g, 
traction. That is the end to 
achieved with type: to make it stand 
out and draw attention to itself It 
follows then that in order to secure 
sufficient contrast for strong attrac 
tion and high legibility it is necessary 
to group type sections; the whit 
space should not be disseminated 
through them but should itself f 
concentrated in areas surrounding the 
type matter. 

These areas of black and white— 
type matter, illustration, and orn 
ment—are the elements of a page, 
Arranging them in preportion as to 
weight and in harmony as to shapes 
is the essence of typography. 

On a title page, for example, in 
which there are but a few lines of 
type,.the background has added im 
portance; strong condensation of tone 
can alone make the reading stand for 
ward and give the page the dignity of 
an announcer which it purports to be. 

Assuming that type matter is 
properly grouped, there is then the 
problem of relating the different sec 
tions of the page with each other. 

It is an axiom of writing that an 
author should talk about but one 
thing at a time, embellishing his talk 
with only directly related things; 
these latter should be graded down in 
the space they occupy and in impor 
tance of position. Violating this axiom 
merely confuses the reader and the 
matter is not really understood, i 
read at all. 

Laying out a type page is exactly 
There is one mai 
thought in every good advertisement 
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Save One-half on 
GUARANTEED FOUNDRY TYPE 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


ust pay one-half of list price shown below for Job or Weight Fonts 
whether you order one font or a series — but mention Graphic Arts Monthly. 


Northwest Vogue who | Northwest Vogue Bold waoie 

Cap Font Lower Case Font Cap Font Lower Case Font 

12 pt 24A $3.05 48a $3.05 $6.10 12 pt. 24A $3.05 48a $3.05 $6.10 
14 pt. 20A 3.40 40a 3.20 6.60 14 pt. 20A 3.40 40a 3.20 6.60 





18 pt. 12A 3.40 24a 3.30 6.7 18 pt. 12A 3.40 24a 3.30 6.7 
24 pt. 8A 3.55 l6a 3.25 6.80 24 pt. 8A 3.55 16a 3.25 6.80 
80 pt. 6A 4.20 12a 3.65 7.85 30 pt. 6A 4.20 iga 3.65 7.85 
36 pt. 5A 4.80 9a 3.90 8.70 | 36 pt. 5A 4.80 9a 3.90 8.70 
Complete Series List $42.75 Complete Series List $42.75 
One-half Price Special 21.38 One-half Price Special 21.38 
8, 10, 42 and 48 point Northwest Vogue and Northwest Vogue Bold in preparation. 
Northwest Black 
Whole Whole 
Cap Font Lower Case Font Cap Font Lower Case Font 
6 pt. 18A $1.85 36a $2.35 $4.20 | 24 pt. 5A $3.30 9a $4.00 $7.30 
8 pt. 146A 2.10 32a = 2.60 4.70 30 pt. 4A 4.60 7a -5.10 9.70 
10 pt. 144A 2.30 28a 2.90 5.20 36 pt. 3A 5.90 4a 4.60 10.50 
12 pt. 138A 2.65 26a 3.15 5.80 42 pt. 3A 7215 4a 6.60 12.65 
14 pt. 10A 2.85 20a = 3.45 6.30 48 pt. 3A 8.80 4a 6.60 15.40 
18 pr. 6A 3.10 13a = 3.70 6.80 


Complete Series List $88.55; One-half Price Special $44.22 


Lining Franklin Gothic 





Whole Whole 
Cap Font Lower Case Font Cap Font Lower Case Font 
14 pt. 11A $2.30 22a $2.70 $5.00 30 pt. 5A $4.50 8a $3.50 $7.00 
18 pt. 8A 2.50 17a 2.90 5.40 36 pt. 4A 3.95 6a 4.20 8.15 
24 pt. 6A 2.70 l0a_ 3.10 5.80 48 pt, 3A 7.05 5a 4.55 11.60 
i. a 
Bodoni Modern Bodoni Modern 
Whole = 
Caps ae sane Italie Whole 
10 pt. 19A $2.55 37a 2.65 2 e 7 
12pt. 15A 2.65 30a 3.15 5.80 Bigg imate 86§ — 
M4pt. 134 2.95 26a 3.35 6.30 | 10pt. IA $2.50 34a $2.70 = $ 5.20 
18 pt. 9A 3.10 18a 3.70 6.80 | 12pt. 114A 2.75 28a 3.05 5.80 
24 pt. 6A 3.60 lla 3.70 7.30 | 14pt. 12A 2.95 24a 3.35 6.30 
30 pt. 5A 4.30 9a 4.45 8.75 | 18 pt. 9A 3.20 18a 3.60 6.80 
36 pt. 44 5.15 Ta 5.10 10.25 24 pt. 6A 4.15 10a 4.05 8.20 
42 pt. 3A 6.25 6a «6.00 12.25 | 30 pt. 5A 5.00 9a 5.10 19.10 
48 pt. 3A 7.70 6a 7.55 15.25 | 36 pt. 5A 6.70 8a 6.40 13.10 
Complete Series, List $77.90 Complete Series, List $55.50 
One-half Price Special 38.95 One-half Price Special 22.75 
_vetene Fonts of Faces Shown Above i ae 
Net st e 
Wt. lbs. Be a per Ib. Wt. lbs. per Ib. per Ib. 
10 pt. 20 $1.22 $0.61 30 pt. 25 $1.00 $0.50 
12 pt. 20 1.10 55 36 pt. 25 1.00 .50 
14 pt. 20 1.00 -50 42 pt. 50 1.00 -50 
18 pt. 20 1.00 -50 48 pt. 50 1.00 -50 
24 pt. 2 1.00 -50 
Figures of any face in 5-lb. fonts at weight, Cap fonts include Points and Figures, Lower 
list price and discount. "wees fonts include case fonts inelude Points, Cap or lower case 
$, Period and Lower Case ‘‘c.’’ fonts can be ordered separately. 





Type sent on open account to responsible concerns. aint several recognized firms 
with whom you dea 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY 


512 Fifth Avenue South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Live Supply Representatives, Write Us 
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auxiliary ones should not try to com- 
pete with it, but should support it, 
reduced in weight and position as to 
their true relative importance. In 
much typography there seems to be a 
fear that each part of a display page 
will not be noticed and an effort made 
to give to each one outstanding at- 
traction. There is but one result: a 
babel of voices, each screaming for 
attention and none of them receiving 
it. The principal line or section, how- 
ever, should not be too large or heavy 
in proportion, else it receives all of 
the attention and the rest of the ad 
is practically wasted effort. Rather 
the weight should be graded down so 
that there is easy transition from one 
part of the ad to the others—with no 
sudden disparity in weight. 

BLACK-FACED ‘TYPE — Whether 
black-faced type should be used de- 
pends entirely upon the effect desired, 
the product advertised, and other 
similar things. A frequent error is 
that it is necessary to use heavy type 
to attract attention. A display line 
set merely in a larger size of the type 
in the text matter will have all due 
prominence if surrounded by an ade- 
quate amount of white space, giving 
the contrast with its background that 
is the necessity of good typography. 
Witness the many fine pages com- 
posed entirely in Caslon or like type 
styles. 

There is one partial exception: 
Somewhere in an ad there should be a 
“black spot’; usually an ornament, 
perhaps an initial letter, placed judici- 
ously to draw attention to a particular 
part of the page, but basically to 
heighten contrast and give “interest” 
to a page that might otherwise be 
lacking. Too large a spot draws at- 





Augus 


tention to itself and undoes what j 
was intended to do. These Spots 
should be used just as color is used 
merely to illuminate, and not to fy 
an outstanding feature. 

The new so-called modernistic 
style frequently makes a feature of 
black type, such as Ultra Bodoni, 
usually for display lines. When wp 
used it should be reduced in size guff, 
ciently so that the “black spot” does 
not monopolize attention; otherwig 
the text matter is not likely to he 
read. Certainly, black-faced type 
should never be used for extended 
reading. When it is used for text 
matter, it should be widely spaced 
between the lines and surrounded by 
extra white space. 

Avorn Gray Tones—There have 
been composed some beautiful pages 
—to look at—in which there were 
even gray tones, with no black spots, 
each blending into the other—a sym 
phony in gray. They are beautiful to 
look at, but what becomes of the text 
matter? It is not read, and if there is 
a message to be delivered it might as 
well not have been attempted. If type 
matter is expected to be read, there 
must be a contrast with its back 
ground sufficient to allow it to stand 
forward and talk and be heard. The 
first requirement of successful typogra 
phy is contrast; without it, even Nx 
ture would be indistinguishable. 

No less an authority than William 
Morris abhorred a gray page, one in 
which the type and background had 
equal prominence, with no illuminat 
ing black spots to excite interest. He 
was one of the first to recognize the 
importance of decided contrast if type 


‘matter was to be read thoroughly and 


understandingly. 
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This New Label Sales Manual 
| | Get This New Label Sales Manua 

of 32 pages of ideas » more than a 
"4 catalog » more than a sales manual 
i » a salesman in itself » suggesting 
., where and how you can sell labels. 
8 Every print shop and printing sales- 
ise man should have the EVER READY 
be Label Book. Show customers this 
pe book, they'll order whatever labels 
ed they want, you send the order to 
xt us and receive a 25% discount 
ed from rock bottom wholesale list 
by prices. 

Send inyour order for 5000 labels, 
ave as sample below, imprinted with 
ges YOUR COPY, at the special com- 
ere bination factory cost of $1.50. Be 
ts, sure—enclose your copy with order. 
- Send $1.50 for Label Book and 
” 5000 Labels (as below, your 
e copy or card.) 

x Clip This Ad and Mail With Your Check 
ne G. A. M. AUGUST 
rs EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
ind 253-259 W. 17th Street— NEW YORK CITY 
The f 
Ta 
Na 
® 
? ‘ 
: 5,000 & $320) meet 
in 
had THIS IS ACTUAL SIZE. 3 
- WE WILL PRINT YOUR OWN Wise 
He COPY OR ARRANGEMENT 
the IN RED OR BLUE INK S ° li 
GUMMED PER ™ Z 
se 5,000 LABELS GOe..amuem pecia ] e 
, 























A New Printing Machine for 


Copperplate W ork 
By William Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 











oven since copperplate engraving 
was invented, somewhere about 
the year 1450, the printing from the 
plates has been done by means of a 
hand-turned roller press, as primitive 
as the domestic mangle, and the ink- 
ing and wiping have been done by 
hand. There have been power ma- 
chines constructed for such work as 
banknote and cheque printing as far 
back as the seventies and by gradual 
evolution these machines have reached 
a high stage of perfection. There are 
also die presses which can print from 
copper plates, but are mostly fur- 
nished with steel plates because of 
the rapid wear of the copper. So the 
printing of address cards and business 
cards from copperplates has remained 
to this day a hand-press process. 

The position is now changed, for 
a clever French inventor has con- 
structed a press which is fully auto- 
matic and very closely imitates 
throughout the actions of hand 
printing. The machine accommodates 
two engraved copper plates simulta- 
neously and they may be of the same 
size or different sizes up to 5 by 34 
inches. The plates are fixed to two 
flat metal beds, attached to a turn- 
table arrangement, so that they pass 
first under an automatic inking mech- 


anism, then under two muslin covered 
felt wipers, finally skimming across q 
damp pad, after which they are quite 
clean on the surface and perfectly 
inked. Although the machine is de. 
signed to take two plates one plate 
only can be worked when required. 

The cards to be printed are placed 
in two piles side by side. Each pile 
may be of different size and quantity, 
At the right moment the automatic 
suction feed takes a card and places 
it in position on the plate, holding it 
there until the plate and card are 
actually gripped by the impression 
cylinder. The card is printed and 
burnished by the pressure, after 
which it is automatically removed by 
suction and delivered face up ona 
travelling band. The cards are deliv. 
ered alternately, first from one plate 
and then from the other. Once the 
plates have been fixed and the piles 
of cards placed in the feed holder 
there are only a few adjustments to 
make after which the machine pro 
ceeds automatically. All the operator 
has to do is to remove the cards from 
the travelling band and place them 
on drying boards or trays. The speed 
of production is eighteen cards pet 
minute from two plates or half that 
number from one plate. The machine 
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Save Time in Lock-up, 
Register and Make-ready 


Every commercial printing plant can profitably use this 

thoroughly practical base—it makes a solid foundation for 

your electrotypes—no spring; saves furniture and cost of 
mounting, reduces make-ready; soon pays for itself. 


The PITT 


Self-Contained 
Tacking Base 


for mounting and 
printing electrotypes 


Style 70 


Steel Frame with Diagonal 
Ribs interlocking with each 
contact and frame—guaran- 
Patented teed not to warp or crack. 





Another Time- and Trouble-Saver 
Uprightgrain Sectional Printing Base 
In convenient sizes to meet the printer’s needs, these sectional bases are made 
of end-grain hard maple encased in seamless steel tubing—accurately to the 


point system. Electros can be mounted, tacked on, or used with positive, non- 
slisping register locks. No better bases made notwithstanding low price. 


Write for full particulars of our bases. Let us demon- 
strate how they are saving money for printers everywhere. 


ww. P | T Te: 


Bath, NY. 
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DU-PLEX- 


Vhe modern 
and efficient 
mailing method 
(ae tad af Co A 
catalog and letter 
Both tooether Sirt’ 
Over 10,000 
of the countrys 
leading business 
fiouses use 
DUPLEX 
“6 WMA GAAU UY 

—Y—- 
For sale by 
Paper 


Merchants 
and 


Printers 
--——(@ — - - 
Write forname 
of nearest Distributor 


DUPLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL 








takes up no more floor space than 
the average platen, weighs about two 
thousand pounds and is run by a one. 
horse power motor. The work is equal 
in quality to the hand-press produc. 
tion. I am sending the editor a spec) 
men card printed on the machine and 
a prospectus illustrating and describ. 
ing it, so any of my readers who may 
be interested can get into communi- 
cation with him. Truly it is a very 
wonderful machine. 


Printing with gold, silver, and 
other bronze inks can now be done 
from cylinders in the usual rotagra. 
vure machines. The printing with 
such inks is much superior to letter. 
press, as the inks stand out with some 
relief which adds to their brilliancy, 
The printing can be done on art 
cover papers as well as on smooth or 
glossy stock. Of course, I am here 
speaking of printing on sheet-fed ma 
chines. I do not suppose these bronze 
inks could be worked on web rotaries, 
The inks have been brought out bya 
Swiss firm, who have branch works 
in London. I have given the editor 
the address. 


I notice there is an_ increasing 
tendency to use black inks in rota: 
gravure printing, and I do not won- 
der at it, for everybody must be sick 
of seeing brown ink which has for 
so long been characteristic of rota 
gravure printing. There has never 
been any real necessity to use the 
brown ink. It is just a matter of habit 
that the gravure printers have got in 
to and perhaps they have thought 
that if they changed to black the pub 
lic would not believe it was rotagra’ 
vure. There are excellent black inks 
to be obtained and their effect is very 
pleasing. 
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Another matter of interest to those 
engaged in rotagravure work is a re- 
port which has just reached me from 
a continental correspondent that a 
fixed watercolor ink for this proc- 
ess has at last been attained, which 
gives equally as good results as the 
usual oil ink and dries more quickly. 
I have seen comparative proofs and 
there is no question that the results 
are good. The importance of this dis- 
covery lies in the fact that it will no 
longer be necessary to use such sub- 
stances as Xylol, Benzol, Toluol, etc., 
as diluents for the ink. These things 
are not only highly inflammable, but 
they are also dangerous to health 
when constantly inhaled, so much so 
that in Austria a law has been pro- 
mulgated forbidding the employment 
of workpeople under eighteen years 
of age in gravure printing, whilst 
older workmen must have their blood 
tested every three months. A water 
ink that is really satisfactory will, 
therefore, be welcomed and it ought 
to be cheaper. 


The Finlay color plate process, 
which is now being exploited here by 
a powerful company, offers a very 
ready way of obtaining color photo- 
graphs. They are in the form of 
color transparencies on glass, much 
the same in appearance as the auto- 
chromes with which we are already 
familiar, but color separations can be 
made from them for making color 
halftones, or for offset and rotagra- 
vure. I have seen wonderfully brilli- 
ant results produced by this method 
both from moving and still scenes 
and in studio work, with extremely 
rapid exposures. The principle of the 
process is that a checker pattern 
screen in which the squares are alter- 
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nately red, green, and violet is 
formed on the screen plate, which is 
purchased ready for use and is placed 
in the dark slide in front of a pan- 
chromatic plate, which after exposure 
is developed in the usual way. When 
dried off a positive is made from it 
and this is placed in contact with an- 
other screen, called the viewing 
screen, which is registered so that the 
pattern of the screen coincides with 
the grey pattern on the positive, 
when the picture shows up in full and 
brilliant color. The two plates are 
bound together and then form a per- 
manent color picture which can be 
viewed by transmitted light or can be 
projected with a lantern. An outfit 
for working the process can be pur- 
chased quite cheaply, something 
equivalent to about five dollars. 


Gw9 


Cracking of Printers’ Rollers—In 
the “St. Louis Craftsman” for June, 
Mr. George L. Brazwell, a member of 
the St. Louis Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, discusses the problem of 
cracking printers’ rollers. Among 
other things, he states that Mr. Frank 
Frese of the McMullen Printing Com- 
pany has made an interesting discov- 
ery that should go a long way toward 
solving the problem. 


Mr. Frese had a run on his press in 
which he used a divider in the foun- 
tain, running black ink on half of the 
press, red ink on the other half. His 
rollers cracked on the side with the 
red ink. He took out the roller next 
to the cylinder and replaced it with a 
new one, which also cracked on the 
red side in a run of several days. The 
roller surface on the side with the 
black ink remained normal. He then 


___ August 
turned the roller around and ip the 
course of several days the composition 
carrying the red ink cracked on the 
surface. 

The ink used was of good quality 
made from straight linseed varnish 
and containing one per cent Manga, 
nese drier, being a standard formula 
which had been used for some months 
without any change whatsoever. The 
drying qualities of the ink were 
slowed up fifty per cent and the 
cracking of the rollers disappeared, 

It is very evident from this experi- 
ment that a fast drying ink, where 
salt driers are used to hasten the oxi- 
dation of the linseed varnish in the 
ink, will also oxidize the linseed var- 
nish on the surface of the roller (for 
practically all glue and glycerine roll- 
ers contain a percentage of linseed 
varnish). The composition of a roller 
is such that its materials will not ab- 
sorb the ordinary printing ink, oxida- 
tion merely taking place on the sur 
face, hardening it so that it cannot 
expand and contract with the climatic 
changes. Thus a series of cracks is 
formed lengthwise on the roller with 
its natural expansion. 


Cw 


Halftone Dots—In British patent 
No. 326,519 N. C. Ernst describes a 
new method of halftone making by 
the use of a lenticular screen. Violet 
rays (the most refrangible) are fo 
cused on the sensitized surface. The 
spherical and chromatic aberrations of 
the lenticular elements cause the dots 
of the halftone image to be more ex: 
posed in the center than in the sur 
rounding portions. The method is 
applicable to contact or projection 
printing methods. 
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More Efficient A\rrangement 


of the Printing Plant 


By O. Byron Copper 











i pwaniet the past year my business 
has taken me into a considerable 
number of the printing offices scat- 
tered throughout four leading mid- 
western states. Coming, as these late 
visitations of mine have, directly after 
some years of being chained more or 
less constantly to a printing office of 
my own, they have proved highly 
pleasurable to me, if possibly not in 
every instance so much so to the busy 
proprietors upon whom the pursuit of 
a livelihood has prompted me to call. 

In addition to this avowed personal 
pleasure, these late travels of mine 
have brought to me also two great 
surprises. One of these is a happy 
one, the other the opposite. Surprise 
No. 1 (the happy one) was the dis 
covery of how exceedingly well 
equipped are many of the small city 
printeries of the section covered. Sur- 


prise No. 2 (the unhappy one) was 


the discovery of how deplorably ill- 
arranged and ill-kept are many of 
these mid-western printeries. 

I feel quite certain that no one 
lacking the advantage of a series of 
personal visitations, such as has been 
my late privilege, can have much ac- 
curate notion of the general excel- 
lence of the equipment of the average 





American printing office. I refer, of 
course, to that class commonly known 
as the country newspaper office, 
which is invariably and quite as im 
portantly (in many cases more im 
portantly) a job printing office also, 

After visiting the number of these 
printeries that I have, I can happily 
attest that the average country print- 
ing office of the section covered is 
complete and modern in the kind and 
number of machines and appurte: 
nances with which current invention 
has supplied the craft. To find one 
of such shops, even within the smaller 
towns, without a typesetting machine 
of some sort is today an exception, 
and in some of the smaller city plants, 
publishing only weekly papers, I was 
amazed to find two such machines in 
operation. In one county seat town 
in Nebraska, of not more, I am sure, 
than 2,500 population, both of the 
two newspaper offices have two type’ 
setting machines. The proprietors as 
sured me that the two machines were 
an actual necessity to meet the re 
quirements of their business. 

The majority of these mid-western 
printeries are provided with good 
presses, too, both of platen and cylin 
der type. In several I found auto 
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matic jobbers, and in the larger plants 
Miehle and Duplex newspaper presses. 
And, as a matter of course, there 
were folders, saw-trimmers, punching 
and stapling machines in the binderies, 
and complete type assortments in 
series or families and in weight fonts. 

What an agreeable contrast this 
picture offers to conditions of a few 
years ago when linotype—or inter- 
‘type—equipped weekly newspaper 
offices were as scarce as dollars then 
were in a country newspaper man’s 
bank account. 

And, speaking of dollars, I am 
most agreeably impressed with what 
my observation and inquiry revealed 
in relation to the mid-western coun- 
try printers’ prosperity. Many of 
these fortunate members of the print- 
ing fraternity with whom I have 
talked disclose the gratifying fact that 
they belong to a useful profession 
which, throughout the present period 
of none too bright aspect, has been 
“sitting as pretty’—and a bit pret- 
tier, I am inclined to judge—than 
many another line within the category 
of retail businesses. 

Besides their handsomely equipped 
shops and offices, the majority of 
these country printer-publishers have 
comfortable, if not palatial, homes, 
drive substantial cars, and, most of 
them being men in middle life, many 
have children who are getting what 
dad lacked—a college or university 
education. All of which is as it should 
be—as we of twenty or thirty years 
ago dared dream it might be—and all 
highly gratifying to one who has the 
best interests of the calling at heart. 

But how about the reverse side of 
the picture—the side which comes 
with Surprise No. 2? A certain per- 


a 
centage of these printing offices 
which I have recently had the privie 
lege of visiting, assuredly, I found 
fairly well arranged and fairly nea 
clean, and orderly, some few of them 


extremely so, though I regret to haye 
to report such a condition as that lag 
mentioned is exceptional. In all tog” 


many instances, though equipment 
may be fair and signs of prosperity in 
evidence, little apparent attention has 
been given to the very important 
matter of shop arrangement, and 
many of these print shops evidently 
haven’t undergone a_ housecleaning 
since before the war. Suit yourself as 
to which war I mean. 

It is expressly to add my bit to 
ward furthering the commendable 
movement for reformation in this mat 
ter of better shop arrangement and 
greater interior order and cleanliness 
that I have undertaken this article for 
this magazine. I feel confident that if 
these mid-western country printing 
cffice owners could receive proper as 
surance that these matters, too long 
deemed trivial, are important to their 
success—perhaps fully as important 
as up-to-date equipment and accurate 
bookkeeping—and, if the fact could 
be driven home to them, that the 
point of a well arranged, clean, and 
sanitary printing establishment has a 
direct bearing on cash profits, the 
great majority of them are wise 
enough and progressive enough to see 
that vast reformation along these lines 
are promptly brought about. 

That the reader may gather a com 
prehensive idea of some of the con 
ditions anent which I am complaining, 
let me here describe, as accurately as 
a shocked memory enables me, one of 
the deplorably ill-kept and ill-arranged 
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country printeries in which I was re- 
cently a caller. 


This particular printery is situated 
in a western town of some 1,200 in- 
habitants. Many of the successful 
country printers whom I know are 
located in towns of no greater popu- 
lation. The town to all appearances 
is a good one. The surrounding ter- 
ritory could not be excelled. The 
plant, which, of course, is the regula- 
tion newspaper and job office, is 
housed in a brick building of no mean 
order, so far as exterior aspect is con- 
cerned. 


The door from the street admits 
one to the front office, the sight of the 
interior of which is quite enough to 
stimulate in one of fastidious taste 
the desire to beat a hasty retreat. Dirt 
and disorder are in evidence every- 
where. Tables and boxes and dis- 
mantled sewing machine stands (I 
wonder why these strange articles of 
furniture are such general favorites in 
country print shops!) crowd the 
rather small room until the only un- 
occupied floor space forms mere pass- 
ageways through which one may hope 
to gain ingress or egress. On top of 
every flat-topped article of furniture 
the room affords are piled, in careless 
disorder, such a mess of rubbish as I 
scarcely can begin to describe—old 
exchanges, many of them still encased 
in their original wrappers; countless 
pieces of unopened direct-mail adver- 
tising matter; broken packages of en- 
velopes, opened business letters, 
samples of printed posters and sta- 
tionery, etc.; used copy, evidently 
from many past editions of the paper, 
all more or less yellow with age and 
covered thickly with the dust of time. 


 ———a 

In the southwest corner of the 
room are piled, half way to the oy 
ing and several tiers deep, great 
bundles—complete annual files of the 
paper, I imagine—wrapped in th 
heavy paper and rope which commoy, 
ly come around ready-prints in gj 
ment. Along the opposite wall ap 
shelves on which boxes, packages of 
stationery stock, etc., stand in slovenly 
disorder. Here and there about th 
filthy floor, leaning heavily against th 
rickety tables and walls, rest crated 
parcels of newly arrived flat stock, 
creating in their clean freshness of 
wrappings a sharp contrast with their 
begrimed surroundings. 

Beyond this room is the print shop, 
The cylinder press—a rather huge 
one, of the drum cylinder type—all 
but blocks the entrance and literally 
fills one side of the front of this rear 
apartment. Arranged along the op 
posite wall are the imposing stones, 
type cases, etc., and at the farther 
most end are the job press and such 
cther machinery as the equipment in 
cludes. Everything stands, as it would 
appear, virtually in the spot where the 
village drayman thoughtlessly depoy 
ited it at the time of original delivery, 
with no care or consideration of 
economy or convenience of access to 
those who must use these machines. 

Incidentally, the proprietor of this 
printing office is a very wise individ 
ual. The visitor is assured of as much, 
by gesture, if not by actual word. hn 
the first place, he is entirely too buy 
a man to extend the courtesy of a 
few moments of his precious pit 
pressday time to a stranger who ha 
had the absurd presumption to all 


‘upon him for the purpose of showing 
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ment at 60 per cent rela- 
tive humidity (only 
4.788 grains per cubic 
foot), and since a large 
part of it is supplied by 
nature, it is silly to 
claim merit for high 
evaporative capacity. 
Even if the claims were 
true, the result would be 
harmful instead of help- 
ful. 


Printers and _lithog- 
raphers want CORRECT 
humidity—60 per cent. 
With this per cent there 
will be no static, no 
stretching nor shrinking, 
very little spoilage, no 
cracking at the fold, and 
a host of other benefits 
will result. Production 
will increase amazingly, 
and so also will profits. 
We have a free booklet 
that tells all about it. The Southworth Humidifier 
Everyone should have a 
copy. Don’t continue to lose time and money when you can save so much by adopt- 
ing the Southworth System. Let us tell you how. 





Also, ask us about the Simplex Paper Conditioner. Much work is of a kind 
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of his particular craft. And that, 
mind you, notwithstanding the visi- 
tor’s claim of honorary membership in 
his own vocation. He knows all there 
is to know about advertising, does this 
country editor; hence he cannot be 
interested in a mere short course in 
the art, even if the author is a prac- 
tical man and it is written expressly 
for men of his ilk and their retail ad- 
vertising customers; the caller need 
not show samples; and his customers 
are a bunch of boneheads, anyhow, 
whom his twenty years of contact 
have intimately taught him to know 
they would not read the best course 
in advertising in the world, even if he 
bought and presented it to them free 
and gratis; no, he would not be in- 
terested in any improved printers’ 
records, either; he has a system of his 
own, good enough for him, and 
wouldn't care to make a change; nor 
does he subscribe to any high-class 
trade journals, nor want to subscribe 
to one; such various house organs as 
he receives without cost furnish all 
the reading a busy man like him has 
time for; good day. Fortunately, not 
many of the fine men whom Fate has 


called to the Fourth Estate are like 
that! 


But to return to the foregoing pic- 
ture of the shop. It is but a partial 
picture of only one of several such 
chaotic establishments as I have lately 
had the misfortune to blunder into. 
And what a decided contrast it offers 
to another little shop, located in a 
more easterly state, which I have also 
rather recently had the privilege of 
inspecting. 

I might observe here that most of 
the best arranged and best kept print- 
ing offices I have seen are housed in 


a 
homes of their own—buildings that 
have been planned and built expresely 
for the purpose. Naturally such build. 
ings better adapt themselves to idea) 
shop arrangement than structures » 
often occupied by printing establish. 
ments though originally constructed 
for other purposes. In such a hom 
of its own is located the printery of 
ideal arrangement which I next pro 
pose to describe. It is housed ing 
clean, new brick structure, with ful 
basement, the basement designed for 
a pressroom, if and when futur 
growth of business may make sud 
innovation advisable. 

The interior of the building is 
without partitions. At the left, as one 
enters from the front, are the business 
and editorial desks. Immediately be- 
yond these is a built-in stock cabinet, 
Passing then to the extreme rear of 
the room, we come upon the linotype 
and type cabinets. Here is the “com 
posing room,” as we may term it, a 
though, as I have explained, no par 
titions separate the various depart 
ments. Windows at front, rear, and 
one side, and skylights flood the room 
with daylight. Advancing toward the 
front, we next encounter the imposing 
stones, and after these come the 
presses, two jobbers and a drum cyl 
inder. Back of the newspaper press, 
toward the front of the room, is the 
folder, and beyond this, which is dé 
rectly opposite the editorial and bust 
ness departments, are the bindery and 
mailing departments. 


If the reader has been able to fol 
low me in my description, it will be 
readily seen that when an order for 
job work comes in, it is received and 
booked at the front door. From there 
it is dispatched to the compositor at 
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the extreme rear of the room. As 
soon as the job is set up it moves for- 
ward to the imposing stone, where it 
is locked up. Thence it moves for- 
ward to the press, and from there 
forward again to the bindery, where 
it is finished and wrapped ready for 
delivery, right at the front door again. 
Not a waste step, nor a retraced step, 
in the whole process of production. 


Progress is the same also in all 
operations incident to the production 
of the newspaper. News and advertis- 
ing orders enter at the front door, 
whence they are sent direct to the 
composing room; thence they start 
forward and continue steadily in the 
one direction, from proof press to im- 
posing stone, thence to press, thence 
to the folder, thence to the mailing 
department, and finally out the front 
door on their way to the postoffice. 
It is easy to appreciate what a direct 
and material saving of time and labor 
accrues from this system within a 
year. 

Assuredly, not every printing office 
will lend itself to this particular ar- 
rangement which obtains in the Mich- 
igan shop here described, though I feel 
certain vast improvement is possible 
in any printery where hitherto little 
or no effort toward betterment has 
been made. 

One may marvel why, in a business 
run by men as concededly intelligent 
and progressive as country printer- 
publishers, conditions in respect to 
shop arrangement in at least fifty per 
cent of cases is as far from ideal as 
it is. One would naturally expect bet- 
ter things from men of sufficient in- 
telligence to espouse and succeed in a 
calling which once claimed such a 
tower of good sense as the sainted Ben 


__Auugus 
Franklin. Of course, there is an ex. 
planation, and I am sure I have fy 
cated it. 

In the first place, all too many pro 
prietors of country printeries are 4) 
ways quite too busy and overworked 
to give adequate thought to such sub 
jects as better shop arrangement, They 
are, therefore, all too often content to 
muddle along, any way to get the 
work out, probably only vaguely real 
izing that, with a more conveniently 
arranged shop, much time could ke 
saved, and that means an actual say. 
ing of money. 

In the second place, most of these 
men who are running country, print 
ing offices that are as yet inefficiently 
planned, have probably never thought 
much about improving the arrange: 
ment of their plants. That is, I mean, 
they likely have not thought seriously 
about it. It is surprising, as I know 
from actual experience, even after 
one has got his shop arranged in the 
manner which seems at first as nearly 
perfection as possible, what remark: 
able little improvements can still be 
inaugurated here and there, with just 
a bit of additional serious thought on 
the question. 


The proper thing to do—and the 
thing which I would recommend to 
every country print shop owner who 
may chance to read this, is to takea 
few moments at stated intervals for 
the serious consideration of this sub 
ject of better shop arrangement. Say, 
for the purpose of considering this 
important matter, which means 9 
much toward facilitating the work and 
speeding up production, the proprie 
tor selects Saturday afternoon or even 
ing, when his help is all gone and the 
office is stilled and silent, with naught 
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to distract his mind nor interfere with 
mental concentration. Let the boss 
step back there to his mechanical de- 
partments, look things over and think 
for a few moments on the problem of 
just how the position of this machine, 
or of that cabinet, might be changed 
and the work of production be sim- 
plified and bettered by the change. 
After having thus concentrated for 
a time and finally hit upon feasible al- 
terations in the location of certain 
machinery, the main part of the job 
—the boss’ part—is done. Then, the 
following Monday let the foreman be 
taken into counsel over the matter, 
or the whole force consulted—get 
them all interested, if possible, in the 
problem of a more efficient shop—and, 


August 


after proper discussion and exchange 
of ideas, at the first opportunity, when 
there is a lull in regular duties, the 
change decided upon can be carried 
out with no serious disruption of roy. 
tine. In a surprisingly short time, up. 
der such a method of procedure, some. 
thing near perfection may be attained 
in the relocation of shop equipment 
for economy of time and effort in get- 
ting the work done. The boss will 
find that he has more time for other 
things than he used to have, that he 
makes more money, too, and everyone 
concerned will bless the day the 
change was made and declare, 
“Strange, we'd never thought of that 
before!” 


GW 


The Fototyper 


ROM the “Typesetting Machine 

Engineer’s Journal” we are copy- 
ing the following description of a new 
photo-composing machine and its in- 
ventor, 


“Like all new inventions which are 
linked with the printing business, this 
process has awakened considerable in- 
terest. The inventor is an electrical 
engineer who resides at 2064 East 
105th Street, Cleveland. He is sixty, 
but doesn’t look it. He was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, went to Germany 
when he was eleven, and studied elec- 
trical engineering there and in Switzer- 
land. 


“His work has taken him all over 
the globe. He has held positions in 
twenty-eight different countries and, in 


the course of his travels, learned to 
speak seventeen languages fluently. 


“The idea of a photo-composing 
machine came to him years ago. He 
built his first model in Chicago in 
1912, but it had only one key and 
could not be operated rapidly. 

“Since 1922 he has been working 
on a machine with a standard key: 
board, and now says he is ready to in 
corporate and market his invention. 


“Other machines, based on the 
same general principle, have been de: 
signed by Bagge to replace the Tele- 
type and to manufacture lantern slides 
and print moving-picture subtitles. 

“Without going into details it may 
be readily understood by any person 
familiar with the printing business, 
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that the photo process, proposed by 
Mr. Bagge, cannot be put into effect 
without revolutionizing the industry, 
or at least that part of the business 
which has to do with type matter. 

“The metal type now in use, the 
bulky and complicated machinery 
needed to produce it, and the skilled 
personnel required to operate the ma- 
chinery and handle the type, would be 
eliminated by Bagge’s process. 

“Aside from the engraving equip- 
ment, nothing would be needed but a 
photo-composing machine—a compact 
device resembling a typewriter and 
not much larger than one—and the 
usual stereotyping equipment. Bagge 
describes his invention simply. “There 
is a typewriter keyboard, a master 
plate holder, a camera lens with a 
shutter in front and an adjustable 
mask at the rear, a negative plate or 


film holder, a horizontal spacing and 
justification rack, a vertical spacing 
mechanism, and an indicator,’ he says. 

‘Pressure on a key brings the-cor- 
responding letter on the master plate 
into line with the lens and opens the 
shutter, allowing a light ray to be 
projected on the negative, producing 
a photographic image of the letter. 

“The master plate is easily replaced 
by another with a different font of 
type. The same plate will serve for 
type of different sizes through simple 
adjustments of the lens. By distortion 
of the image, novel effects may be 
obtained. 

“The negatives, removed from the 
machine and developed, may be used 
for transferring the text to zinc plates 
from which matrices, such as now 
used in the sterotyping process, could 
be made.” 
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Telephone: Superior 7252 








Wire or phone orders and inquiries at our expense 
Samples sent on request 


ENGLISH FINISH—30 Ib. basis and up—Sc lb. 

S. & S. C—30 lb. basis and up—5 4c Ib. 

FEATHERWEIGHT ENAMEL—37 to 50 Ib. basis—6c |b. 
REGULAR ENAMEL—460 to 80 Ib. basis—6 %c lb. 

REGULAR ENAMEL—85 to 150 Ib. basis—5 4c lb. Colors add ‘4c |b. 
No. 2 FOLDING ENAMEL—60 to 150 Ib. basis—7 4c Ib. 

No. 1 FOLDING ENAMEL—60 to 150 Ib. basis—9c Ib. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. CHICAGO 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE, Inc. 


423 West Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


Bargains 


F. W. Beattie, Manager 
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“As an aid to offset lithography, 
Mr. Bagge makes the following state- 
ment regarding his new process: “The 
entire procedure of preparing the orig- 
inal type matter for lithographs is 
obtained directly on the Bagge photo- 
composing machine and with photo- 
graphic accuracy. The typist, by means 
of a keyboard, prints with light any 
type desired, and after treating the 
plate, film, and adding the necessary 
ruling, the text may be made up into 
pages together with line drawings and 
pictures. The Bagge process eliminates 
the type impression for reproduction, it 
produces hair-line original types in 
black on sensitized coating supported 
on metal, paper, or film. Movable type 
was invented 500 years ago, and was 
intended for direct printing, and so 
were the wood cuts. But we have since 
learned to produce images photo- 
graphically—which is simpler, better, 
and much more economical. Now, 
sinice photography has reached a high 
state of efficiency, and the mechanical 
field a high peak of ingenuity, there is 
no reason why we should cling to the 
ancient art of typography. It is a very 
simple matter to design an alphabet, 
both upper and lower, small caps, 
figures, and symbols of any font in any 
size, on a strip of paper; transfer it 
photographically onto a _ so-called 
““master-plate”; insert this into a 
simple keyboard machine which is 
charged with a negative plate or film, 
and have a typist run off a text from 
a “perfect” copy or a manuscript, 
proofreading as she goes along like in 
typewriting. The justification of the 
lines for any given column width be- 
ing automatic, and the vertical spacing 
between the lines predetermined, it is 
only necessary for the typist to watch 
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the indicator which shows the typing 
position on the negative plate or film 
and its consumption.” 

“Bagge’s photo-composing machineof 
the ‘justifying’ type is an innovation 
of avery simple nature and will contrib. 
ute unlimited benefits to the printing 
industries. The machine consists essen. 
tially of atypewriter keyboard, a master. 
plate holder, a camera lens (with a 
shutter in front and an adjustable mask 
in the rear), a negative plate or film 
holder, a horizontal spacing and justi. 
fication rack, a vertical spacing mech- 
anism, and an indicator. All these 
elements are accessible and may be 
easily adjusted and read. The lens is 
so designed that by a simple radial 
movement the character may be dis 
torted and rendered bold: for sentence 
emphasis, or it may be adjusted to 
produce enlarged or reduced charac: 
ters for headlines and captions. The 
horizontal spacing rack is so arranged 
that uniform word spacing may be 
obtained at will, while the indicator 
permits the centering of the lines ina 
given column. The master plate of a 
given font may easily be removed and 
replaced by another of a different 
font or size so that several pages may 
be composed on a single roll film, the 
headings, captions, and reading matter 
may be cut to pieces and arranged 
along with pictures, prior to the trans 
fer by light onto the metal sheet. It is 
possible to duplicate as many zinc or 
aluminum page plates from an orig’ 
inal as is desired. The machine is very 
compact; it may be had as a separate 
unit, or can be placed on an ordinary 
desk and operated by a competent 
typist in any office. This feature alone 
is an advantage; it does away with 
error and grief in getting into print.” 
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The Control of Humidity in 


the Printing Plant 
By A. E. Davis 











k Limca are two reasons, and per- 
haps more, why a gas flame is of 
some help in running paper charged 
with electricity. Before the stock can 
become charged, it must be very dry— 
must contain less than four per cent 
of moisture. A flame, as that which 
is usually run on presses, is itself a 
conductor of electricity; but it is ob- 
vious that a sheet charged electrically 
cannot lose any of its charge until it 
is passing through or at least very 
close to the flame. Of course, the 
flame is usually placed directly over 
the delivery board, for were it placed 
in any other position the sheet would 
continue to travel after leaving the 
influence of the flame and would again 
accumulate a charge and static trouble 
would persist. 

An ordinary gas flame attachment 
helps, too, because heat from the 
burning gas tends to create a slight 
upward current of warm air, and this 
rising current is strong enough so 
that a sheet floats down to the deliv- 
ery table on an air cushion which 
prevents the quick snapping down to 
the pile of sheets already on the table, 
this being caused by the instantaneous 
action of magnetic attraction. There 
are grave obstacles to the use of gas, 
however. 


First, gas is quite costly. A 38 by 
50-inch cylinder consumes an average 
of about five dollars worth of gas a 
month, the cost, of course, depending 
on the time during which the press 
is run, and also on the price of gas. 
If we assume that a fifty-inch press is 
running for sixty-five per cent of the 
time in a thirty-day month, the cost 
per thousand impressions for gas 
would be approximately as follows: 
Twenty-six days of eight hours each, 
208 hours; running time, 134 hours; 
impressions, about 160,000; cost of 
gas, about $5.00; cost of gas per 
thousand impressions, about 34% 
cents. 

Second, we've got to figure in the 
extra cost of insurance the use of gas 
flames forces us to pay, for they in- 
crease the fire hazard decidedly. There 
are many fires directly due to gas 
on presses. The manager of what is 
perhaps the largest printers’ mutual 
insurance company told me recently 
that he hoped “humidifier people 
would be able to curtail the use of 
gas, for it is not only dangerous, but 
increases premium rates.” 

Third, the unhealthfulness of gas 
must be considered. 

There is nothing a gas flame on a 
press can do which cannot be done 
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better and more cheaply by the con- 
trol of relative humidity. Notwith- 
standing the general belief to the con- 
trary, neither gas nor any other kind 
of heat has much if any effect on the 
drying of printing ink, for all inks 
with a linseed-oil base can dry only 
through oxidation. Who has not tried 
to hasten the drying of fifty or more 
sheets of a job by placing them on a 
radiator in winter? I have tried it 
many times; but instead of drying 
more quickly, the result was just the 
opposite. 

Electricity in paper causes the 
sheets to cling together so tightly, be- 
cause of magnetic attraction, that 
smutting is common. With a moisture 
content of six per cent, paper becomes 
a very good conductor of electricity, 
and air also becomes a conductor 
when its relative humidity is forty 
per cent; but both air and paper offer 
much resistance to the flow of elec: 
tricity when quite dry. Air is ex- 
tremely dry when relative humidity 
falls to 37 per cent; likewise, paper is 
very dry when its moisture content is 
33% per cent. 

Humidity in a room is measured by 
the percentage of water the air is 
actually holding at a given time, in 
comparison with the amount it would 
be possible for it to hold at the same 
temperature and degree of relative 
humidity. Thus at seventy degrees of 
temperature and sixty per cent rela- 
tive humidity, each cubic foot of 
space will be holding 4.788 grains of 
water, while it is possible for it to 
hold 7.980 grains a cubic foot. 

Paper, on the other hand, may 
hold, in comparison with its own 
weight, almost any percentage of wa- 
ter. If it is holding six per cent of 
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water, one hundred pounds of bone. 
dry stock will weigh 106 pounds with 
a six per cent water content. 

For type and lithographic printing 
a moisture content of six per cent ig 
best. For greenbacks, bonds, and 
other forms of “wet” steel plate print. 
ing, paper is usually given a moisture 
content of about forty per cent, 5 
that 100 pounds of bone-dry paper 
will weigh approximately 140 pounds, 
Air cannot be humidified to forty per 
cent. 

As a matter of fact, in either at 
or paper it is the water-vapor that 
conducts the electricity away, and by 
completing the circuit permits it to 
return to the earth—*grounds it,” if 
one wishes to call it that. But the 
water will prove to be a very poor 
conductor if the quantity is too small, 
It should be nearly four per cent for 
paper, and for air not less than al- 
most forty per cent. If the moisture 
is much below these figures the move- 
ment will be very sluggish and the 
charges will pile up and give us what 
we term “‘static electricity.” 

As stated, quick drying of ink re 
quires oxygen. Pure oxygen can be 
extracted from the air, but the process 
is too expensive for general applica’ 
tion; and heat has practically no dry- 
ing effect on ink with a linseed-oil 
base. Printers and lithographers are, 
therefore, turning to ozone, which is 
a form of oxygen that can be gen: 
erated very cheaply and has the same 
drying effect as pure oxygen. Besides, 
it is a very healthful gas. 

Who has not been running a form 
very satisfactorily for several hours 
only to find that the impression has 
become very light, or so heavy that 
the sheets look as if they were being 
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embossed instead of printed? Such 
impression changes seem mysterious to 
the average pressman, and were it not 
for the fact that the form has been 
under his eye continuously he would 
accuse someone of tampering with the 
press. The explanation is simple 
enough, however. In the average 
pressroom humidity may be thirty per 
cent, or fifty-five per cent, or eighty 
per cent. Suppose the form was made 
ready when it was fifty-five per cent. 
The result will be that the packing on 
the cylinder will shrink decidedly if 
humidity falls to thirty per cent, for 
the make-ready stock will rapidly lose 
moisture to the air of the room when 
relative humidity falls — perhaps 
enough so that the total thickness of 
the packing will decrease two thick- 
nesses of fifty pound stock or more, 
and the packing must be increased to 
the extent of the loss in thickness. 
Also, the rollers must be completely 
reset. The value of the time lost (as 
we are considering a press with an 
operation cost of about four dollars 
an hour) will be two dollars or more, 
all of which the printer pays, for the 
customer never pays a penny of it. 
The control of relative humidity 
would have saved it all. 

Going to the other extreme, we will 
assume that the makeready was done 
while relative humidity was fifty-five 
per cent, and that after running sev- 
eral hours humidity increased to 
eighty per cent. In this case the im- 
pression would become heavier and 
heavier, for the packing will take on 
moisture from the air. The procedure 
would be to remove a couple of sheets 
or more from the packing and again 
reset all the rollers, all of which would 
again require half an hour or more, 





at a cost of at least two dollars. Here 
again the control of relative humidity 
would have ‘prevented any loss what- 
ever. 

Now, when we know that changes 
in relative humidity occur very often 
—humidity is seldom stationary as 
long as three hours—and that every 
change causes more or less change in 
conditions, with a consequent loss of 
time and decrease in production of 
more or less importance, what must 
we say of the business ability of the 
executive who permits them to con- 
tinue day after day and month after 
month? 

It does not do to scoff at the won- 
derful advances science is making, 
and to say that “grandpa did not find 
these new fads necessary. Why should 
I adopt them? He made a success 
without them, and so can J.” Such an 
attitude of mind is common. “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise.” The oldtimer can remember 
the first telephone he ever saw; but 
the shop grandfather established uses 
it now. Coal oil and gas were the 
source of artificial light, and some- 
times candles; but the shop grand- 
father started uses electric light today. 
Movies and talkies are considered 
commonplace by the men who now 
control the plant grandfather started. 
Cuts are made from photographic re- 
productions sent by telegraph, and 
yet I can remember when a halftone 
was unknown. There were no mono- 
types nor linotypes, and yet I can re- 
member that since 1900 a leading 
printer of Boston attempted to prove 
that typesetting could be done 
cheaper by hand than by machine. 
And what think you of flying ma- 
chines, the radio, the electric eye? 
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Are Printing Schools 
Useful or Not? 


Mr. J. R. Riddell, principal of the 
London School of Printing, who ag 
year made us a flying visit, entertained 
a London audience a few weeks after 
his return with an address on printing 
conditions in the United States, ]y 
this address he is quoted as saying: 


_ “There are nearly five thousand 
printing schools in the United States 
and Canada, and of these there are 
five, or possibly six, that are capable 
of giving instruction that will produce 
a real printer. A tremendous amount 
of money is spent on plants for the 
schools and on the buildings to house 
these plants, but usually the boys are 
not capable printers when they have 
finished their training.” 


With all respect for Mr. Riddell as 
an educator and for the London 
School of Printing as a training school 
for printers, we are inclined to differ 
with him in both his premises and 
his conclusion, and we take this oc 
casion to tell him so because of the 
effect this statement has had on the 
standpatters who can see no value in 
anything that was not in vogue in 
grandfather's time. 


There are no five thousand printing 
schools in the United States and 
Canada, not even “nearly” that many. 
There are between five and six hun 
dred schools in North America in 
which printing is taught in one form 
or another, but only a dozen of these 
may be said to be training schools for 
printers—schools where only printing 
in its different branches is taught. 
There are colleges and universities, 
academic high schools, technical high 
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schools, junior high schools, elemen- 
tary schools, etc., where instruction in 
printing is given in one form or an- 
other, not exactly for the purpose of 
making full-fledged printers any more 
than the departments of chemistry in 
high schools and academies are in- 
tended to make full-fledged chemists. 

In the schools of journalism in the 
different state universities printing is 
a part of the course, not because it is 
intended to make printers out of 
journalism students but because it is 
beneficial to the journalism student to 
have as broad a knowledge of printing 
as it is possible to give him. What- 
ever instruction he gets in this line is 
likely to pay him big dividends in his 
after life. 

Likewise with the junior high 
schools and the elementary schools 
with printing departments. They have 
no idea of turning out full-fledged 
printers; rather these departments are 
used as auxiliaries for instruction. in 
English spelling,. word division and 
capitalization. A boy may be told 
time and again, and without. effect, 
that a proper name is spelled with a 
capital letter, but if he sets up a stick- 
ful of names all wrong and he has to 
correct the proof he is not likely to 
forget his experience. 

Furthermore, the printing depart- 
ments in these schools may prove of 
much benefit to the printing industry 
by instilling in the boys a love for the 
printing trades. Under conditions like 
the present when skilled printers are 
walking the streets begging for work, 
this is not of much concern; but un- 
der normal conditions when every 
available man is needed and one in- 
dustry is overbidding another for ap- 
prentice timber, there is another story 


to tell. The tremendous amount of 
money spent on plant equipment for 
these schools and for the buildings 
to house it is, therefore, well spent. 

Whether there are five or ‘six or 
more of these schools capable of giv- 
ing instruction that will produce a 
real printer we do not know, nor can 
we guess. The opinion may differ on 
this point as well as on the definition 
of a “real’’ printer. However, we are 
convinced that the schools whose ob- 
ject it is to turn out “real” printers, 
if there are any such, have been doing 
and are doing real work. Our only 
wish is that there would be more of 
them. Not so long ago we attended 
the graduation exercises of the Chi- 
cago School of Printing. In his re- 
port the chairman of the evening an- 
nounced that nearly a dozen of the 
class of 1928 were now functioning 
as foremen and superintendents of 
plants of the firms who had kept them 
in school during their apprentice 
period, adding, “they have all proved 
real assets to the plants and their 
bosses are well pleased with them.” 

No more effectual testimony could 
be given in favor of any system of 
education. 
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THE next installment in the Waste 
Elimination series of articles will cover 
correct fingering of linotype .and in- 
tertype keyboards. This installment is 
written by Mr. Milo Bennett of To- 
ledo, the veteran teacher of correct 
keyboard fingering and one of the 


‘fastest operators in the country. It is 


too late now to wish that every type- 
setting machine operator could have 
read this article at the time he started 
his career; many a false move and 
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wasted effort would have been avoided 
and many a sleepless night escaped; 
but it is not too late to put Mr. Ben- 
nett’s experiences before the multitude 
of youngsters who year after year 
take up typesetting-machine operation 
as a vocation and thus help them to a 
fair start. We feel satisfied that if 
Mr. Bennett's suggestions are taken to 
heart and his teaching thoroughly 
learned we will not any more be both- 
ered with operators producing 3000- 
3500 ems an hour; the industry will 
have men of the highest production 
ability and the typesetting machines 
will become a worthwhile investment. 
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WHEN Mr. William Gamble in the 
May issue of THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY mentioned that he had 
heard of a little press of French manu- 
facture for copperplate printing with 
automatic inking and wiping, we re- 
ceived scores of requests for more de- 
tailed information. At that time we 
could only tell our correspondents to 
be patient until Mr. Gamble sent us 
the information. In this issue of the 
magazine Mr. Gamble is describing 
the new machine fully: how it is built 
and what it can do. He also furnishes 
the information that the machine will 
be marketed in the United States in 
the near future through a reliable con- 
cern in the east. 

We are proud of the service Mr. 
Gamble is rendering our readers. 
Every month he furnishes some valu- 
able information about new printing 
machinery and new processes devel- 
oped in Europe—long before any 
other printing trade journal in this 
country has ever heard of such a 
thing. This information, too, is of a 
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superior kind, because it comes from 
a recognized authority—from a man 
who has spent the best part of a long 
life in his branch of the industry, 
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Six valuable trophies and a cash 
prize of one hundred dollars will be 
distributed at the Direct-Mail Adver. 
tising Convention in Milwaukee, Oc. 
tober 1, 2 and 3, for the best pieces 
of direct-mail matter produced during 
the year, as follows: 

The Multigraph trophy, a large one 
hundred dollar silver cup offered by 
the Multigraph Company of Cleve. 
land for the best letter campaign. 

The Postage-Mailbag trophy, an 
other one hundred dollar silver cup 
offered for the outstanding achieve 
ment in direct mail during the year. 
This may be a campaign, an inven 
tion, a speech, book or magazine 
article. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine 
trophy, a beautiful bronze plaque in 
which the name of the winner is cas 
and which becomes the property of 
the winner. 


The Class Magazine trophy, the 
form of which is yet to be decided 
upon, to be offered by Class Magazine . 
of Chicago for the best industrial 
direct-mail advertising. This is of 
fered this year for the first time. 

The J. L. Hudson Company trophy, 
offered for the best department-store 
direct-mail advertising, another one 
hundred dollar silver cup. 

The Silvertone trophy, a bronx 
plaque offered by the Standard Enve 
Manufacturing Company o 


Cleveland for the best envelope de 
sign. 
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The Selling Blotters trophy, offered 
by the Albemarle Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company of Richmond for the 
most effective blotter or series of blot- 
ters. It will be one hundred dollars 
in cash. 

Further details of the contest may 
be obtained from association head- 
quarters, 2227 Barlum Tower, 65 
Cadillac Square, Detroit. 

About two thousand leading adver- 
tising executives, writers, and asso- 
ciated workers are expected to attend 
the Milwaukee gathering. Headquar- 
ters have been opened in the Hotel 
Schroeder, and indications are that 
the convention will be one of the most 
successful ever held by the Associa- 
tion. 
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New Ben Day Method—Para-tone 
is a new shading medium that will be 
welcomed by artists for advertising 
purposes. It is a series of Ben Day 
line, dot and other tints printed on 
transparent paper. When a fashion 
artist has completed an outline draw- 
ing, he selects appropriate tint tex- 
tures for the different parts of the 
garment—cuts the tint for the skirt, 
for example—lays it face down on the 
drawing, goes over the back of the 
tint with a small roller or burnisher, 
wets the piece of tint paper, when it 
strips off, leaving the tint in black line 
or dots on the drawing. There are 
other methods of laying these tints; 
this is merely an indication. The ad- 
vantage of the scheme is that the 
artist visualizes the effect, and does not 
leave the tint-laying to the engraver. 
The new method is quicker and 
cheaper, and the engraver may offset 
these tints on metal and etch them. 





Posters 14x22 on heavy card- 
board $7.50 per Hd., 25% 
discount. 


Send for folder. All sports 


are winners. 


General PosterServiceCo 
509 So.Franklin Street Chicago, LIL 
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Everyday Printing Problems 
Given the Once Over 


By J. Gus Liebenow 











QuESTION—In the process of die 
cutting a previously printed job, we 
find that the stripping material that 
we use in the die makes a smut on the 
print. We are using strip cork and 
in some places roller composition for 
stripping material against the cutting 
rules.—Chicago. 

ANSWER—While cork for quite a 
number of years has been very popu- 
lar as stripping material, it is fast 
fading into disuse and is only used on 
blank work. Cork, of course, can be 
bought in strips’ of uniform height 
but its resiliency is not uniform. In 
the summer cork’ has a very decided 
bounce due to, windows in workrooms 
being open and a certain amount of 
moisture circulating which keeps up 
the life of the. cork.- In the winter 
months with steamheat and closed 
windows the cork dries up and be- 
comes practically as hard as wood. 

However, your smut may be due to 
having an excessively high piece of 
cork in one particular spot. 

' Most trade finishers die cutting 
work that has been previously printed 
or lithographed, do not use cork, 
roller composition or any material of 
that description. They use sponge 
rubber, which comes in twenty inch 


square sheets and of uniform height 
and thicknesses varying from one 
quarter to as high as one-half inch, 
This can be cut in strips with a pair 
of scissors or shears and the strips 
split into the required pieces. The 
bounce to sponge rubber is always 
uniform and the pressure is just great 
enough to strip the cut sheet from the 
cutting rule. 


QuESTION—Are there numbering 
machines that can be used on a cyl 
inder press, so that the symbol on the 
plunger head does not print?—New 
Orleans. 


ANSWER—It is evident that you 
are using the plunger type machine 
operating off the designation number, 
letter or blank. As you have already 
mentioned, you undoubtedly can 
frisket this out on a platen press, but 
this procedure is not possible on a 
cylinder press, unless you resort to 
the costly procedure of mutilating 
rollers. 

There are numbering machines 
made to be operated on cylinder 
presses which do not show any key 
letter or the symbols, unless it is 
placed in the type form, just simply 


‘the plain figures. The entire machine, 


that is, the numbering wheels operate 
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as the plunger mechanism. These ma. 
chines are standard and are manu- 
factured by all the well-known num. 
bering machine manufacturers. 

QUESTION—We are desirous of 
producing a white snow effect and 
have experimented with dusting on 
magnesia and starch, but this does 
not work out successfully. We have 
also experimented with aluminum ink 
and aluminum powder. Could you 
suggest any method by ‘which we 
could produce the desired effect to 
simulate snow as is shown on Christ- 
mas greeting cards?—Kansas City, 
Mo. 

ANSWER—Most of the greeting 
cards that are printed or the key 
plates off-set have the snow effect 
placed on through the medium of roll 
leaf, which is made in a flat white 
giving a mat finish. This produces a 
more solid effect than is possible 
through an impression from white 
ink or from dusting and does not give 
the glitter that results from the use 
of aluminum. It is also much cleaner 
and firmer and does not rub off to the 
touch of the fingers. 

To produce the desired effect with 
ink it is occasionally necessary to make 
more than one impression or print a 
size, while with the use of leaf a 
single impression gives the desired ef: 
fect, as the leaf can be purchased in 
various depths and the deposit is usu 
ally quite sufficient with one impres 
sion. 

QUESTION—We are doing some 
die cutting and desire to know what 
are the standard heights for cutting 
and creasing rules.—Detroit. 

ANSWER—The accepted standard 
for cutting rule is .937 and it is to 
this standard that regular cutting and 
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creasing presses are built. This, up to 
a few years ago, was termed the 
Western standard. However, the 
steel rule manufacturers also manu- 
facture cutting rule .923 in height. 
Should you be doing your die cutting 
on a printing press and substituting a 
sheet of metal for the regular packing, 
you could use rule of .923 with a bet- 
ter degree of satisfaction than would 
be achieved with the higher rule. It is 
also possible to procure rule even lower 
in height. However, these are specials 
and you can take it for granted that 
the standard height cutting rule 
should be .937, with the exception as 
above noted. 

There is no standard for the height 
of creasing rule, as the height of this 
rule is governed by the thickness of 
the material to be cut and creased. 
Most rule makers carry in stock creas- 
ing rule from .890 to .918 in height. 

You can readily understand that if 
you were cutting material sixty point 
in thickness you would require at 
least this much difference between the 
height of your cutting rule and your 
creasing rule; otherwise the creasing 
rules would be exerting so much im- 
pression that they would bear off the 
cutting rules and not permit them to 
cut. It is not necessary for creasing 
rules to show any but a minimum of 
impression, as creasing is not done 
through main impressional strength, 
as it is a forming operation, the creases 
fitting into counters or channels built 
up on the platen. 

It is possible to get cutting rule in 
width from one point to six points 
and creasing rule from two points to 
twelve points. 

QuEsTION—I would like to know 
the procedure of varnishing on 
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printed stock... Are there special 
presses for this; also what kind. of 
varnish is used ahd any ether infor- 
mation pertaining to this process?— 
Philadelphia. | 

ANSWER—Varnishing for small 
runs can be done on a cylinder press, 
using tint block forms to cover the 
entire subject. A spirit varnish is used 
in connection with this. As regards 
the latter mentioned item, you should 
take this up with your inkmaker, as 
the wrong kind of varnish can change 
the colors of the printed subject un- 
derneath. 

There are, of course, machines 
manufactured for varnishing purposes 
and if your varnished work runs to 
any quantity, we would suggest that 
you take this problem up with your 
local trade finishing plant. Trade fin- 
ishing plants are usually equipped to 
do high grade varnishing properly and 
return the full sheets to you for your 
cutting down to size or other work 
that you may find necessary to do 
after the work is varnished. How- 
ever, you will understand that it is not 
possible to print over the varnished 
sheet with any degree of satisfaction 
in the result. Printers ink will not 
stick to the greasy varnish and will 
give trouble if such attempt is made. 

Should you attempt to do this work 
on the cylinder press as above sug: 
gested, you must, of course, pay due 
regard for proper spreading of the 
sheets, as varnished sheets cannot pile 
one on..top-of the other as regular 
printed work: ’ 

QUESTION—We would like to print 
some dry clearer’s cards with a but- 
ton-hole slot; it strikes us that we 
should be able to make a die that 
would punch these at the time of 


printing. What would be your sug. 
gestion if you think this die can he 
made with cutting rule? Would you 
send us instructions: just how this 
form could be made up?-—Goshen, 
Ind. 

ANSWER—It would not be possible 
for you to print and punch a card as 
the sample you have sent and to do 
this in one operation. 

The slotted punch hole as shown 
in your sample card is done on a 
standard punching machine. These 
cards should be printed several up and 
the punching should be done in 
gangs. However, should it be possible 
to change the punch holes to a round 
hole, you could punch this hole in by 
inserting a punch of the Bullock type 
in your form. However, this would 
not make as clean a hole as would be 
dee on the regular punching ma 
chine. 
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High School Announcement 
Profits Now Ready for Plucking 


FREE 


SAMPLES 


Our samples of 1931 
commencement an- 
nouncements are fur- 
nished to you free of 
charge. Just show 
them for quick sales. 


331% discount 


Liberal discount en- 
ables you to make a 
handsome profit on 
this fast-selling line. 


Do you get the school commencement invitation 
business in your vicinity—or does some outsider? 
Now is the time to solicit for these profitable 
orders. 


Send today for samples of our new, attractive 
line of announcements. Immediately after school 
opens get in touch with the graduating class. Se- 
cure for yourself this paying business that is 
legitimately yours, before outsiders step in and 
take away the order. To enable you to do this, 
we have prepared our sample line earlier than ever 
before. 


For thirty years we have enjoyed the highest 
reputation as makers of school commencement 
invitations. This year’s line is a winner and will 
give you a nice profit selling to local high schools. 


Don’t Delay! 


Many dealers, in the past, have lost orders be- 
cause they were not prepared to show samples 
early enough. Our striking line is now ready— 
offering you an opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor. Exclusive territory if you act quick. 


Chicago, Illinois 
{Established 1902} 


THE MURRAY ENGRAVING CO. 


6152 Wabash Avenue, Dept. A. 






































Part !V—By Martin Heir 


How to Eliminate Waste 
in the Printing Plant 











eng order is now booked and given 
its proper place on the control 
board. We also presume that it has 
perfect production instructions for 
every department and that everything 
is set for smooth sailing. 


As you will remember the order 
called for the production of fifty 
thousand copies of a magazine of 160 
pages and cover, trimmed size 9 by 12 
inches, side wire stitched with pasted 
cover. There were to be numerous 
inserts in the advertising sections and 
many illustrations in the text, some 
with complicated run-around matter. 

All of these illustrations were to be 
furnished in appropriate sizes in either 
zincs or halftones. 


The zincs as a rule give no appre- 
ciable trouble in make-up, lock-up, or 
makeready. They are usually mounted 
type-high on wooden bases and 
trimmed flush on all sides. Not so 
with square-faced halftones, however. 
Such cuts cannot be fastened to wood 
blocks within the face size; a shoulder 
on two or three and sometimes all four 
sides is necessary to hold the backs. 
These shoulders are causing the 
printer a lot of trouble and waste of 
time. They vary in width from four 
to twelve or fourteen points; at times 


the halftone is not even tacked in the 
center of the wood block. In fact, it 
seems as if the photo-engravers in this 
respect are utterly oblivious of the 
needs of the printer. 


One of the fundamental rules in 
typography is that any illustration en- 
circled by composition must have even 
margins on all sides; that the white 
space at top and bottom of the cut 
is as wide as that on the side and no 
wider. But how can this be done 
when there is a variation of one to 
three points in the width of the shoul 
ders. By justifying with leads, of 
course. Sure, but this is nothing less 
than time wasted in the make-up de 
partment of the printer. 


Furthermore, most illustrations re’ 
quire a caption of some kind or an’ 
other. The rules of good typography 
again prescribe that these captions, no 
matter what they are (a line or ten 
lines) should in no case be more than 
two points below the bottom line of 
the cut. But how can this be done 
when there is a bottom shoulder on 
the halftone cut of from nine to 
twelve points, with three or possibly 
four tacks driven into the wood 
through the lead backing? It can be 
done by trimming the cut flush at the 
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ENVELOPES 


We sell wholesale to printers and 
print for the trade at prices that 
will interest you. 

Send for Price List 


Beecher Envelope Co. 
711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Write for Details. 


McCandlish Lithograph Company 
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For accurate and clean cut ruled forms send 
us your manuscript copy indicating where 
and what kind of ruling, where and what 
kind of type you wish. We will return to 
you a printing plate ready for lock-up. If 
your press is precision rectified, the plate 
will require no make-ready. You will use 
no other method once you use Crescent 
wax engravings for ruled forms. Remember 
.. . there is no type to set. 
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bottom; but this is a photo-engraver’s 
job, not a printer's. It is work that 
he has not contracted for and there- 
fore will not be paid for—waste, in 
other words. As a general rule it may 
therefore be stated that all orders for 
square halftones should carry the fol- 
lowing line of instruction from the 
printer to the engraver: “Trim flush at 
bottom.” 

This is such an important matter 
that time and again we have seen 
printing plants return such cuts to 
the engravers for such trimming. 

Truth compels us to state, however, 
that even after such an instruction has 
been plainly given we have been com- 
pelled to return the cuts to the en- 
graver to have the instructions com- 
plied with, even to engravers who 
pride themselves on their excellent 
service. 

But even a ten or eleven-point 
shoulder on the sides of the halftone 
cut is many times as objectionable to 
the printer as the shoulder at the bot- 
tom. Suppose we order a halftone 
16 by 24 picas for a page of THE 
GraPHic ARTS MONTHLY; that is, 16 
picas high by 24 picas wide. Even if 
the standing order to trim flush at 
the bottom is taken care of, the cut 
will come to us—in the best of in- 
stances—with an eleven-point shoul- 
der on the other three sides. The 
pages of the magazine are twenty-four 
picas wide by thirty-six picas deep, in- 
cluding the running head. The face 
of the halftone cut would cover the 
full width of the page with the shoul- 
der sticking out eleven points on both 
sides; in other words, to make up the 
page properly it would have to be 
given an overall width of twenty-six 
picas—-a condition that makes every 


self-respecting stoneman utter 4 
mouthful of words not usually found 
in the dictionary. 

Even though a stoneman would ac. 
cept such bastard pages without burn- 
ing cuss words, the wasted time of 
the make-up man is another consid. 
eration. Suppose the cut is to be 
placed at the top of the page below 
the running head, flush with the top 
line of the reading matter. At least 
two points would have to be shaved 
off the top shoulder and a twelve. 
point quad inserted on both sides of 
the running head. Below, twelve 
point slugs eighteen ems long would 
have to be inserted—all wasted time. 

Thus it will be seen that the square 
halftone cut as now produced for the 
printer is a great source of wasted 
time. The only remedy is to anchor 
the plate to the base in such a way 
that it is secure from breakage at as 
many impressions as the plate will 
stand. Although this anchoring costs 
considerably more than the other 
method, we believe it is an economi 
cally sound proposition; at least it will 
save the printers grief and wasted 
effort. 

Voices have been lifted favoring 
the printer with the ordering of en 
gravings and electrotypes for the pub- 
lications going through his shop. We 
do not agree to such a proposition. It 
takes a lot of time in the first place, 
and this time is seldom adequately 
paid for; then there is the responsi 
bility for which there seldom is any 
remuneration. 

In a certain publication print shop 
in Chicago with twenty publications 
the printer is entrusted (or charged) 
with the ordering of the engravings 
for nineteen. We have heard it stated 
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on good authority that the twentieth 
publication—the one ordering its own 
engravings—is the one who has the 
most satisfactory cuts. 

Interesting as this statement is, it 
shows beyond a doubt that even 
printers, good printers at that, lack 
the necessary information about the 
customs and practices of the photo- 
engraver. It may not, therefore, be 
amiss to insert here a short outline 
of the engraving processes as pub- 
lished in The Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Printing: 

All methods of photoengraving 
come under two general heads—half- 
tones and line engravings, the latter 
being generally known as zinc etch- 
ings. The zinc etching is used to re- 
produce what is known as line draw- 
ings. It may be either black and white 
or in colors. Any drawing or print 
having black lines or dots on a white 
background, with or without middle 
shades, may be engraved by this proc- 
ess, the middle shades being obtained 
by what is known as the Ben Day 
process or by other shading materials. 
The old-fashioned wet plate photog- 
caphy is still used for zinc engravings, 
although it is gradually being sup- 
plemented by the dry stripfilm. 

While the zinc etching process is 
somewhat limited in its reproduction 
possibilities, practically everything in 
art or nature may be reproduced by 
the halftone process. The halftone 
screen, so-called, makes it possible to 
take a photograph or wash drawing 
and break the flat surface of the pic- 
ture into lines and dots. In the darker 
portion of the picture the lines are 
heavy with a small white dot in the 
center of each square, made by the 
intersecting lines; in the lighter por- 


tions the lines are very fine, while in 
the lightest parts, the highlights, the 
lines disappear and in their place are 
masses of fine dots, not much larger 
than a pin point. The screen con- 
sists of two thin pieces of plate glass, 
on the surface of which a series of 
delicate parallel black lines has been 
ruled running diagonally across the 
glass. When these pieces of glass are 
put together face to face, the parallel 
lines ruled on them intersect each 
other at right angles, giving a fine 
mosquito-netting effect. The screens 
in general use have 65, 85, 100, 110, 
120, 133, 150, 166, 175 and 200 
lines to the inch; intermediate sizes 
are also used, such as 125 and 140 
lines, while some screens with 250, 
300 and 400 lines to the inch have 
been made. The screens most com- 
monly used for magazine illustrations 
have 120, 133 and 150 lines. 

The Ben Day process is used to 
produce shaded backgrounds or other 
shadings to printing plates prior to 
the etching and finishing processes. 
Practically all such work is done by 
a shading machine. By the use of this 
machine any number of shadings and 
tones and effects may be: obtained as 
well as combinations of tones and 
colors, by which an unlimited number 
of effects may be produced. The 
Hutchinson shading sheets aim to 
produce the same result through a 
simpler method and with less labor. 

The pica or twelve-point em is the 
printer’s standard of measurement. 
All engravings, therefore, should be 
ordered at a given number of pica 
ems of height or width. Unless abso- 
lutely necessary, it is not advisable to 
state both dimensions of the cut or 
engraving to-be made; but be sure 
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that the one given will meet all re. 
quirements. The camera will take 
care of the other dimension. When 
the negative is made there is always 
a certain definite ratio between height 
and width; in other words, if the copy 
is to be reduced or enlarged, both 
dimensions, height and width, are re. 
duced or enlarged proportionately, 
For instance, if the height of the copy 
is to be reduced one-third, the width 
will be reduced in the same ratio. 
This ratio can be ascertained before 
the engraving is made, even before 
the negative is made. This may be 
done by a number of methods. Prior's 
automatic scale divides the copy in 
two triangles and by a graduated 
scale and a pivoted ruler with a black 
line in the center solves the problem 
geometrically. The scale is placed 
over the copy and the pivoted ruler 
moved so as to make a hypothenuse 
from the lower left-hand to the upper 
right-hand corner. Any point along 
the hypothenuse will indicate the pro- 
portion to which the copy may be 
reduced. A photoengravers’ or elec: 
trotypers’ scale may be used for the 
same purpose. If, for instance, the 
copy is 8 by 9 inches, place a ruler 
diagonally from the lower left-hand 
corner of the scale to the line inter’ 
secting 8 by 9 inches. Find on the 
diagonal line or hypothenuse the num- 
ber indicating the known factor to 
which the copy is to be reduced. The 
nearest crossline will show in inches 
and fractions the other dimension. 
The problem may also be solved by 
simple proportion, as three of the fac 
tors are known. As in proportion the 
means equals the extremes, the fourth 
factor is found by multiplying the 
means and dividing the result by the 
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known extreme. Thus, if we wish to 
know the height of an engraving 
twenty picas wide to be made from 
copy fifty-eight picas wide by forty- 
four picas high, we multiply 20 by 44 
and divide by 58; the product is 
15-1/6 picas because 48:44::20: 
15-1/6. If the height of the engrav- 
ing is larger than the width and the 
width is the known dimension, the 
height may be found by multiplying 
the intended width of the engraving 
by the height of the copy, dividing 
by the width. For instance, a photo- 
graph 38 by 45 picas is to be reduced 
to 15 picas wide; how high will the 
engraving be? 58 times 15 divided 
by 45 equals 19-1/3 or 45:58::15: 
19-1/3. The engraving will be 19-1/3 
picas high. This is an important item 
to consider when ordering plates for 
magazine pages of a given height and 
width. The copy may be of such di- 
mensions that when an engraving of 
a given height is ordered the width 
may be either too small or too large; 
therefore, be sure that you have the 
right size when you make out your 
order. 

When ordering halftones never 
fasten the instructions to a photo- 
graph by means of metal clips. All 
too frequently the wire fastener im- 
beds itself into the delicate surface 
and leaves an embossed picture of 
itself which cannot be eradicated. Re- 
sult, a remake of the photograph or 
an attempt to retouch it. This is not 
always possible, is never easy and, 
you may be sure, is very expensive. 

Second, never mail a photograph 
in a tube if it is small enough to be 
sent flat; if you must roll it, be sure 
that the picture is on the outside; 
then, if the photograph should crack 
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Wonderful words of witchery would be but a 
mockery to describe the Exquisiteness, Exclusive- 
ness, and Excellency of this Supreme Sample 
Sales Outfit. 

Every High School, College, and University in 
your locality will eagerly welcome the opportunity 
to examine the thirty new and decidedly different 
designs, and ‘‘Reservation’’ orders will be placed 
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“‘Stauder Advance Sales Plan’’—which enables 
your customers to purchase their anticipated needs 
NOW for later delivery—at discount rates, 


THREE PURCHASE PLANS 


PLAN No. t!—Commencements can be. pur- 
chased in blank form—design only—you do your 
——— of year, date, school emblem and 
wording. 


PLAN No. 2—Commencements can be pur- 
chased in blank form with design and date of 
year or school emblem engraved in one or more 
colors—you do your own imprinting of wording. 


PLAN No. 3—Commencements can be pur- 
chased COMPLETE—including design, date of 
year or school emblem—imprinting of wording to 
be done by us either in Genuine Engraving or In 
raised letter—‘‘Process’’ work. 


BIG PROFITS—SURE SALES 


Regardless of the purchase plan accepted by 
your customer, your trade discount is 33 1-3%—a 
50% selling profit for you on each and every 
order—with no stock to carry—no investment. 

Plus Reasonable Prices—High Standard Work- 
manship—Superior Service and Complete Co- 
operation, for all of which the Stauder Engraving 
Co. is nationally recognized. Territories are 
being allotted NOW—be the first in your fertile 
field with this fruitful line. 


Write TODAY for full particulars of this remark- 
able Money-Making Opportunity. 


STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 
4130 Belmont Ave. Dept. 124 Chicago, Illinois 
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from being rolled up, the cracks will 
close up when the photograph is un- 
rolled. Cracks which form in a photo- 
graph that has been rolled the other 
way simply stretch more when the 
picture is unrolled. This point is ex- 
tremely important because most peo- 
ple try to protect the surface of the 
picture by rolling it on the inside; 
hence most rolled pictures are rolled 
the wrong way. A good rule to re- 
member is this: “Roll *em with the 
print out and you keep the cracks 
out.” When a photograph is mailed 
flat, be sure that it is amply protected 
from harm by several layers of cor- 
rugated board. 

So much for the ruining of photo- 
graphs after they leave your desk. 
But many a photograph is spoiled at 
the very time the instructions are 
given for retouching or reproduction. 

Never use a hard pencil to write 
instructions on the back of an un- 
mounted print. It is best to put the 
instructions in the margin, on the 
front of the print. If this can’t be 
done and you must write on the other 
side, do it with a soft pencil and 
press as lightly as possible. Also be 
sure the picture is not lying on a 
printed or penciled surface when you 
make your notation. If it does, some 
of the print or some pencil mark may 
be transferred onto it. 

Remember this: If the photograph 
is to be retouched it will first have to 
be mounted. When that is done your 
instructions on the back of the print 
will be covered up—another reason 
for not writing on the back of an 
unmounted photograph. 

There are also good reasons for not 
marking photographs on the front. 
For instance, the photograph may be 





used for one purpose today and for 
another tomorrow. When instruc 
tions or cut-off marks are put across 
the face of the photograph it will be 
ruined for all future use. Therefore, 
indicate your cut-offs by means of 
sma!' arrows in the margin of the 
print and write your instructions 5 
that they will not mar the photo 
graph. 

Never draw lines on the photo- 
graph, because if you do, you not 
only spoil the print for other pur 
poses, but the engraver has to come 
inside your marks’and thus will show 
less of the picture than you had in- 
tended. Besides, if your marks are 
not geometrically true, as so often 
happens, the engraver must either 
give you a “wopperjawed” plate or 
trim away still more of the picture. 

Finally, always keep your photo- 
graphs filed flat when not in use. 


Gw9 


The Broadness 
of Quality 


The skilled craftsman of quality is 
a splendid fellow to meet and to work 
with. 

He talks and feels in an atmosphere 
of broadness. 

If he is a master he encourages the 
beginner. 

He is cordial and helpful to his o 
workers. 

His soul is imbued with the quality 
of workmanship. 

This is felt by all who surround 
him. 

Cheerfulness, harmony and happi 
ness are always present when work of 


quality is produced. 
Copyright by Bertel O. Henning 
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Style in Letterheads—Editorially 
“The British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer” says in a recent issue: 


“An American portfolio, taking for 
its title ‘The Modern Trend in Letter- 
heads,’ sets.out to demonstrate pre- 
vailing fashion and succeeds more by 
the mode of presentation than by the 
examples it has to present. Even so, 
there is a gap between American prac- 
tice in letterhead production and our 
own, and we have a long way to go 
before we equal their common attain- 
ments in sampling and demonstrating. 
What we are wondering is whether 
there is a modern trend in letterheads 
in this country. There is a huge mix- 
ture of styles, and no set standard of 
taste; and there is a vast amount of 
prejudice, just as there is a lot of 
humbug. If among the welter it is 
possible to trace a definite tendency 
in style, we should be inclined to 
judge that there are movements to- 
wards severe simplicity on the one 
hand and toward pictorial effect on 
the other. In the case of headings 
which have to do with advertised com- 
modities, and behind which there is 
an appropriation account and full re- 
liance in advertising, the tendency is 
to regard the heading as an important 
factor in the general publicity scheme. 
Offset full color,.or, on the other 


hand, photogravure is liked because of 
its freshness. Methods of manufac- 
ture or stages in production of the 
commodity can be featured pictorially 
or photographically. Outstanding 
value can be infused into the heading, 
especially by the help of color, and 
although such headings are more 
costly than the simpler forms, they 
are regarded as a direct asset of in- 
estimable value from the publicity 
point of view.” 


The Rush Job—Writing in “‘The 
Pacific Printer” on “Functions of the 
Printing Plant Foreman,” Mr. W. F. 
Schultz, foreman of the composing 
room of the Eagan Printing Company, 
Dallas, Texas, has the following to 
say about the rush job: 


“Whether the job bea ‘rush’ or one 
taking the regular routine, the same 
principles of handling hold’ true. 
There must be a constant forward 
movement in its progress and never a 
backward -step. Every typographical 
error, faulty justification, indifferent 
display or other error on the part of 
the compositor delays the progress of 
the job and adds to our overhead ex- 
pense by requiring a non-chargeable 
time item to correct the error. This 
is a fact that we all know but so often 
fail to appreciate in our daily routine. 
The foreman should give his attention 
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to the elimination of non-chargeable 
time in his department, while yet 
keeping the actual chargeable time 
within its proper limits. This is some 
job, we admit, but the efficiency of 
the department depends on attention 





on 30-day trial. 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


422 South Clinton St., CHICAGO 











MENU COVERS 


We manufacture all styles of em- 
bossed covers for Menus, 
Catalogues, Etc. 
An opportunity to figure with you on 
your menu and cover problems 
will be appreciated. 


NORTHERN BOOK COVER CO. 
419 Taylor Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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Spring Tongue Gauge Pin, $1.80 Doz. 


THE EDW. L. MEGILL CO. 
The Pioneer Est. 1870 


763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











to just such details. 

“The ‘backtracking’ of jobs may be 
reduced to a minimum by proper and 
thorough instructions to the work 
man when the job is given to him. 
Proper layouts, diagrams, style sheets, 
and samples are all very helpful and 
should be prepared before the job is 
released from the foreman’s desk. 
Then there will be no lost time wait- 
ing for instructions. If the job is set 
wrong the foreman is primarily to 
blame. Either his instructions were 
not clear and complete or the com 
positor was careless. Carelessness may 
be traced to its cause and usually 
eliminated, but if the workman is 
habitually careless and gives no prom: 
ise of improvement he should be re- 
leased. 

“It is of the greatest importance 
that proper inspection follow every 
step in the production of a printed 
job. First, a short inspection of the 
job ticket to see that all instructions 
are clear and not contradictory; sec’ 
ond, a brief inspection after the setup 
to see whether the job is, in a general 
way, set correctly; third, a more thor: 
ough inspection before lock-up for 
spacing, size, customer's O.K., proof 
reader's O.K., forms in register, and 
every detail perfect and in readiness 
for the next process, the press or the 
foundry. After being put on the 
press there is another inspection for 


position, color of ink and paper, 


weight and grade of stock, previous 
O.K.’s in good order, register and 
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other special features for the job. 
Then the foreman’s O.K. to print fol- 
lows. After printing, comes another 
inspection for drying progress, pos- 
sible offset, and so on down the line. 

“Every piece of spoiled work means 
that somewhere in the process of 
manufacture someone failed in some 
point of his inspection.~ How..much 
‘backtracking’ and spoilage is there in 
your plant? Can you eliminate it by 
more careful inspection? Try it.” 

Production Efficiency—Hadar Ort- 
man, production manager of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, addressed the printing 
industries division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
its April meeting in New York on 
“Greater Production and Better Print- 
ing.” Summing up, Mr. Ortman sug- 
gested the following eight principles 
of vital importance to efficient pro- 
duction and an antidote for alibis: 

(1) Develop absolute or relative 
standards for all materials and sup- 
plies which go into the printing opera- 
tion, the physical conditions of the 
printing plant, the working parts of 
the machinery, and so on. 

(2) Develop definite procedures 
so that purchased materials and sup- 
plies are checked against these stand- 
ards before they are used and so that 
physical conditions and machines are 
checked frequently enough to main- 
tain standards. 

(3) Develop standard practice, 
instructions covering the method of 
performance of all work connected 
with the printing operations. 

(4) Narrow each task down in 
line with actual ability of the avail- 
able personnel and place definite re- 
sponsibility for certain defined results. 
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This applies to supervisors, workmen, 
and technical staff. 

(5) Develop specialists whenever 
the scope of a mechanical task can 
warrant the employment of such a 
person. (a) If you do not have sufh- 
cient volume, contract for the services 
of some outside agency, either an in- 
dependent professional or someone 
connected with a reliable vendor com- 
pany. (b) The knowledge available 
to your organization should be. broad 
enough to cover not only the prob- 
lems of your own department, but also 
the details of the auxiliary industries 
so that you can intelligently check 
their contributions to the printed re- 
sult and thoroughly understand the 
limitations of their industries. 

(6) Functionalize the simpler rou- 
tine operations, such as_ material 
handling, cleaning of presses, parts, 
and so on, by relieving the highly 
skilled, high-priced technical men 
from these duties and assigning them 
to cheaper labor. 

(7) Train each job holder thor- 
oughly in his tasks and instruct him 
in the principles of other tasks insofar 
as they affect the performance of his 
own. 

(8) Inaugurate controls that are 
definitely and actually usable in terms 
of completeness and promptness, in 
showing whether assigned responsibil- 
ity has been fulfilled. This includes 
production, follow-up, quality-check- 
ing, and cost analysis. 


To all of which we heartily sub- 
scribe, but wish to add: Promote 
your own staff whenever possible. A 
firm or organization that regularly fills 
its positions of responsibility from 
outside is to be pitied not pardoned. 
It stands self-condemned. 


August 

A New Proof Press—An excep. 
tionally handy, easily operated, and 
up-to-date proof press for small news 
papers and job printers has recently 
been placed on the market by the 
well-known Vandercook & Sons Com. 





pany of Chicago. 
printing surface of 15 by 26 inches 
and pulls a clean proof, easily read. 
The impression strain is carried on 
six precision ball bearings, making 
the press easy to operate on even the 
heaviest forms. The printing surface 


The press has a 


is hard but flexible. The inside core 
is resilient. The press will take a six’ 
column newspaper advertisement of 
job forms printed on 12 by 18 inch 
stock. 

Halftone Negatives with Pure 
White Lines—French patent No 
636,237 has been issued to Mr. B. 
Sirven for an apparatus having a mow 
able objective which, by passing over 


.the negative in a photo-mechanical 


process, produces fine lines as ordi 
narily produced by the line screen. 
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for descriptive literature. 
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Typon Papers—In Photograph. 
ische Korrespondenz”’ No. 65, p, 333 
I. Ernst and J. Rosenbeck discus 
sensitometric testing of typon papers, 
Two varieties of reflex copying paper. 
negative and positive, were tested by 
exposure behind an Eder-Hecht step 
wedge. Both papers were fast and 
hard, the positive paper being the 
faster, the negative the harder. The 
negative paper was also tested by 
being exposed in front of the step 
wedge with a piece of white card be. 
hind it (i. e., as it is actually used), 
The sensitivity decreased and the 
range of gradation became very small, 
though it was still steep. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that the reflex 
copying process is suitable only for 
reproduction of black-and-white or 
halftone originals, and that very pre- 
cise control of exposure is necessary, 

Color Photography — “Several 
sources of color photography’ have 
sprung up around the country lately, 
particularly in the Middle West,” 
says Mr. Russell L. Miles in an article 
in “The National Lithographer” for 
July, page 51. “Some of these houses 
seem to be doing this sort of work 
successfully, and since there has been 
a good deal of question as to how it 
is actually carried on, we have looked 
into it a little and give you some idea 
of it herewith. 

‘Two processes are used for mak: 
ing these colored photos. They are by 
single and d-uble transfer methods. 
We are describing the double transfer 
method in this article. For making 
these color photographs by the double 
transfer method, the process is some’ 
The original color 
sketch or subject is placed before the 
camera. Three color separation nega 
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tives are then made. (The process 
which we reviewed was with three 
colors only. Others may use more.) 

“After the negatives are produced, 
they are severally printed down on 
pigment carbon transfer sheets. These 
pigment transfer sheets are of the 
color that the negative represents, and 
after printing they are washed out. 
Only the printed areas remain. Such 
printing is usually done through a 
piece of gelatin coated celluloid. 

“Celiuloid is used as the carrier 
here since it is translucent and will 
allow for light to pass through for 
printing purposes. It is also unaf- 
fected by other crystallizing agents if 
something other than light for the 
purpose is used. Celluloid also has an- 
other advantage in that it is unaf- 
fected by water. This is valuable here, 
as the pigments which it carries can 
only be transferred from its surfaces 
by wetting. 

“Thus, obviously, the three cellu- 
loids carry on their coated surfaces 
three pigment images which are iden- 
tical of the images of the color separa- 
tion negatives. These pigments are, 
may we repeat, of the three different 
colors. Separately, they are useless, 
of course, so they are assembled in 
faithful register on another medium. 

“The assembly medium is a plain 
piece of heavy paper with a heavy 
coating of soluble gelatin on its face. 
Since this assembly medium is not the 
final resting place of the pigments, 
the gelatin coat must be used to make 
another transfer possible. 

“The final application of all of this 
transition of photography and trans- 
ferring is upon a very select piece of 
photographic paper with an insoluble 
gelatin coating. This, as is usual in 
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photography, is upon some fine ter 
tured, aesthetic type of paper. Upon 
this medium the pigment assembly jg 
laid face down and is then rolled out 
flat. The paper back to which the 
pigments were assembled is wetted and 
then is pulled off transfer style. The 
result is the equivalent of a photo 
graph in colors. 

“Care is a great essential to success 
here, as the coatings and pigments are 
subject to ‘temperature and humidity 
variations. Also, too much water runs 
everything down the sink. The blue 
cannot be reduced, but the other col- 
ors can, so clear corrections are lim- 
ited.” 

Lagerstrém Text Reproducing Ma- 
chine—As we stated in a recent issue 
of THE GraPHic Arts MONTHLY, 
Mr. K. W. G. Lagerstrém has been 
granted a British patent on a device 
for producing a film of justified type 
matter from unjustified type-script. 
“The British Printer,” just arrived, 
gives the following description of the 
device from the patent specifications: 

“The machine as described in the 
specification cannot strictly be called 
a photo-composing machine, as it does 
not compose, but it takes the form of 
a semi-automatic camera which is in 
tended to photograph the typewritten 
original line by line and automatically 
justify the lines by optical means. 

“Briefly described, the machine 
consists of the usual three elements, 
viz: a holder for the typed original, 
the optical equipment, and a roll film 
holder for receiving the photographed 
image of the typed matter, 
mounted on a very substantial spring 


stand. An air compressor and valve 


distributor system is provided for 
operating the moving parts. 
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“The procedure in using the ma- 
chine appears to be that the matter 
to be printed is written with a type- 
writer on a roll of paper punched on 
each side with locating holes, space 
being left on the right hand side for 
certain operating punch holes which 
control the justifying device. After 
typing a line on this paper on an or- 
dinary typewriter, a special key oper- 
ating a punch is touched, with the 
result that a hole is punched in the 
blank part of the paper at a constant 
predetermined distance from the last 
letter of each line. These holes serve 
to control the optical justifying device. 

“When the matter has been com- 
pleted on a typewriter, and any errors 
corrected, the roll of paper is trans- 
ferred to the Lagerstr6m machine and 
fed onto sprockets in position for 
photographing. 

“The justifying device, which seems 
to form the crux of the invention, 
consists of three cylindrical ienses 
working in combination. Two of these 
are arranged with their cylindrical 
axes vertical and the other horizontal, 
while conforming to the main optical 
axis of the whole system. 

“It is by varying the relative posi- 
tions of these lenses that the inventor 
claims to be able to justify the ‘ragged’ 
lines of the typewriter. 

“Two of the cylindrical components 
of the optical system are controlled by 
interchangeable cams, which in turn 
are controlled by the special holes 
punched alongside each line of matter. 

“Most of the operations appear to 
be automatic, including the feeding 
forward of the original type-script, the 
photographing of it line by line, and 
the adjustment of the two supple- 
mentary lenses, according to the posi- 


tion of the justification punch at the 
end of each line. 

“The principle, therefore, is that ac- 
cording to the position of the indicat- 
ing punch holes in relation to the last 
letter in each line, that particular line 
is either enlarged or reduced in order 
to expand or contract the matter to fit 
in a certain predetermined measure, 
without affecting the space between 
the lines in a vertical direction.” 
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had little usage and is in good condi- nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for 
tion. Will sell for small fraction of its shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
new price for quick sale. Terms if de- market; write for sample books and 
sired. Metropolitan Press, 120 N. Jeffer- prices. 


son St., Chicago, Ill 
FOR SALE—20x28” Bindery Standing 


Minneapolis, Minn. George W. Webster “REAL VALUES 


Co., 306 South 6th Street. 
































No. 1 Miehle with Ext. Del. Late Style. 
nase No. 1—Miehle, bed size 39x53. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCY- 5/0 Miehle, bed size 46x65. 
CLOPEDIA OF PRINTING gives au- No. 4—3 Roller Miehle. 
thentic, reliable information regarding Pony Miehle, bed size 26x34. 
every phase of the printing business. No. 6—Optimus, 34x47. 
Worth several times the price, which is No. 43—Optimus, 28x41. 
$10.00 per copy, postpaid. Christmas is 2 Roller Optimus, 27x39. 
not far off. You could find no better 46x65" Miehle Cutter and Creaser 
Christmas present for your’ superin- 36” Sheridan A.C. Cutter . 
tendent and foremen than a copy of this tha ie C P ne “C 
book. It would pay big dividends in in- 38” Oswego A.C. Power Cutter 
creased efficiency. The Graphic Arts 44” Seybold A.C. Cutter 
Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 22”, 2514” and 30” Lever Cutters 
Chicago, III. 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 C. & P. Gordon 
with Miller Feeder attached. 
BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES No. 90 Liberty Folder 
THE SPEEDISEALER seals 9,000 pieces Menquate: Piven Gear Coming 
per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 140 Write for Literature 


Hanover St., Milwaukee. 











Printers Machinery 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 2 
Corporation 
PRINTING & STATIONERY STORE. blished 1910 
ae ly aeaes ae ee M. Heumos 7. Gaeon R. A. Heumos 
yearly; » aemaad, 1 apt., 7 . : = Pato 
bath above. Inquire Continental Tnveat- 410 South Clinton Street CHICAGO 








ment Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 
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COMPOUNDS 


EQUIPMENT 





QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystalliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harrv T Hodges. Northbrook. Tl. 


CUTTING DIES FOR PRESSWORK 











Years of Specialization in Greeting Card 
work make it possible for us to guaran- 
tee our dies more accurate than: your 
own scissors. 

Nothing too intricate. 


BATES DIE-CUTTING SERVICE 
2360 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or 
without creasing attachment. The Les- 
ter & Wasley Co., Inc., P. O. Box 4, 
Norwich, Conn. 

















EMBOSSING COMPOSITION 





MICHENER’S EMBOSSING COMPOSI- 
tion, the best made. Try it. 317 Clinton 
Street, Grand Haven, Michigan. 








ENVELOPES FOR TRADE 


ALL KINDS OF ENVELOPES for 
printers. Catalogues, coins, commer- 
cials, Baronial and window always in 
stock. Write for catalogue and samples. 
Western States Envelope Co., 742 So. 
Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EQUIPMENT 














FLAT BRONZING MACHINE, model 
“Olympia’’ with 9-fold dusting and 
4-fold rubbing. Combined ‘“Olympia- 
Laco’”’ with 16-fold dusting and 7-fold 
rubbing — built by Laco- Maschinen- 
Fabrik, Paul Tschentscher, Leipzig W. 
33, Josephstr. 29, Germany. 





COLT’S ARMORY and Laureate Print- 
ing Press, late styles and models. Fully 
guaranteed. Box No. 162, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES, in 
trade from photo engravers, size 20x95 
Hoe and Wesel make, with iron slab, in 
first class condition, crated and deliv. 
ered on car for $150 cash each, while 
they last. Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row 
New York City. : 





FOR SALE—Two F & L litho hana 
proofing presses, size of bed 24x33—Ip. 
ternal Gear. Price $35.00 each. One 13” 
litho hand proofing roller, $6.00 each, 
All in good condition. E. H. Walker, 
2519 North Capitol Street, Washington, 
D. C. 





FOR SALE—No. 3 Miehle 33x46, 4 
roller, modern bed motion, spiral drive, 
push button control, elec. equip. D.Cc., 
with Dexter suction pile feeder. North- 
rop Co., 738 W. Van Buren S&t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Harris S-7-L. 36x48 offset 
press. Automatic pile feeder and posi- 
tive delivery. Press in fine condition. 
Address Automatic, Box 180, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


WE BUY AND SELL everything in 
Standard, Obsolete and Amateur print- 
ing machinery, and material. Write 
wants. Thos. R. Bell & Co. N. W. 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MA- 
chines. 18,000 to 20,000 envelopes filled 
and sealed per day. Write for informa- 
tion. Cellins-Martin Co., 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—ONE HICKOK RULING 
machine. First class condition. Write 
American Sales Book Company, Ltd, 
Elmira, New York. 


ROTARY GATHERING TABLE, vari- 
able speed; cuts cost of gathering in 
half. Efficiency Bindery Table Co. 
12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago. 

















FOR SALE—One No. 12, 2 Rev. Bab- 
cock Cylinder Cutter & Creaser—47x66 
bed—like new. Box 191, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 





INTERTYPE—Will sell $2,500 equity 
in sales contract for new CSM. Bar- 
gain for cash. Box 189, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 









MULTIPLE BROACH 
vertically rules slug 
cast tables. Linotyped 
Lino-Tabler PRECAST 
ruleforms excel, all 


901MonadnockChicago 
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EQUIPMENT 


INKS 





CUTTING MACHINE van sane 1s" 

Lever. Very good con " 
ae nas Stamp Works, 430 S. Dear- 
porn St., Chicago. 





14 pt. Century Expanded with 
eel Bold. Full font. Guaranteed 
like new; $50. Proof on request. Per- 
fection Type, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 





ALE— Gordon 11x 17— Kelton 
aoe (oo and Die Stamping Press, 
Fraley, Elmira, N. Y. 


IDAN SLITTER $75. Other used 
er bargains. Cameron Machine Co., 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








AZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
sae etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A.. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 








FOLDERS 





ITGES MODEL 112, 17x22, $450; 
Pa taka 90, 16x22, $325; Liberty 
Model 89, 22x32, $500; Hall 25x25, $250. 
All guaranteed. J. L. Paul, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition 
Dexter 25x38, Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—Hall Folder, sheet size 
24x24. In excellent condition. Bargain. 
The Bohnett Company, Third and Vine 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











GLUE POTS 


INTERNATIONAL GZUE HEATERS, 
made of solid copper, seamless, no 
soldered joints, lowest operating cost of 
any electric glue heater, all sizes. 
Write fer circular. Liberty Electric 
Co., 34 W. North Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 











GRINDERS 





SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds 

by mail. or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 





GUARANTEED PRINTING INKS that 
need no doctoring to prevent offsetting, 
picking or mottling. My half-tone 
Black at $1.00 per lb. has no superiors. 
A. E. Gibson, Uphams Corner, Boston, 
Mass. 











OVERLAYS 
OVERLAYS THAT PRINT HALF- 
tones — A_ service unequaled. Will 


shorten your makeready time. Let us 
convince you. Chicago Overlay and Sup- 
ply Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED— 


ECONOMY PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, manufacturers 
of hand-finished rules of 
Quality, leads and slugs, 2 to 
36 point Elrod cast, 125 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago. 

GIANT CASTER TYPE hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 


type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Unusual Bargains in High 
Grade Rebuilt Machinery 


Miehle Verticals, Kelley’s, Kluge 
Units in all sizes, 8x12 Peerless 
Units, Diamond Power Cutters, 
Seybold Cutters, Miehle Cylinders 
in. all sizes, Chandler & Price 
gordons in all sizes, Colts and 
Universals, Stitchers and Punch- 
ing Machines. 

Wire or write for prices on items of F 

interest to you. 


These and other specials not listed 
above are offered subject to prior sale. 
Every rebuilt machine is backed by our 
guarantee as regards performance, con- 
dition, register and speed. Any of this 
equipment can be purchased on the de 
ferred payment plan. 

We also Represent Leading Manufac- 

turers in New Equipment. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY WORKS 
609 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAW FILER STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE | 





TESCH AUTOMATIC SAW FILER will 
sharpen blades from 3” up to 10” in 
diameter. Tunes up blades, spaces 
teeth evenly. Sharpen your own saws 
and cut production cests. Fully guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and descriptive 
circular. Tesch Mfg. Co., 55 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAW SHARPENING 








MACHINERY 





Shavers, Benders, Saws, Castin 

Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel-Stee} 

yo ee for catalogue. Elgin 
ending Machine Co., 159 S.G 

Elgin, Ill. rove 


& Boxes, 








Pen. 
STRINGING—EYELETTING— 
PATCHING “* 





SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS PURCHAS- 
ing Association, Station O, New York 
City, will advise how to get saws fur- 
nished free and kept sharp at small 
cost. Need 100 more members to make 
plan operative. Employing Printers 
Purchasing Assoeiation, 399 Palisade 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 











STRINGING all kinds; tag patching 
either paper or linen. Eyeletting, ali 
sizes. Prompt service. No order too 
large or too small. Tag Stringers, Ine 
1046 Webster Ave., Chicago. ei: 








WANTED 


MECHANICS ERECTOR fully ac. 
quainted with Kellys, Miehle Verticals 
Cylinders, general printing machinery. 
The Turner Type Founders Company 
1729 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CUTTING MACHINE. Small power not 
over 24-inch plate. Columbia Stamp 
Works, 430 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















SCHOOLS WIRE 
MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL — Both SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, 
Linotypes and Intertypes. Practical Manufacturers of stitching wire from 


course, at big school, $60 to $100. Cor- 
respondence course, with keyboard, only 
$28. Learn Bennett’s system, the system 
he used to break records. Write for 
literature, whether beginning or now an 
operator. Bennett can develop your 
speed. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








SITUATION WANTED 


JOB PRINTER-SALESMAN. Have had 
many years of experience as a job 
printer and as salesman. Want position 
with small firm that can use combina- 
tion man. Address Box 188, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN in 
medium sized plant by one who has 
good background. Box No. 190, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 








special quality selected steel rods. 
Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria. Ohio. 








TYPESETTING 


Periodicals, Newspapers, Books, 
Booklets Set and Made Up 
Catalogs and Price Lists, Tabular 
Matter of All Kinds 
THE BREITENBACH 
LINOTYPING CO. 
217 E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














SPACEBAND CLEANER 








LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple, easy 
to operate, saves more in life of space- 
bands and matrices alone than its cost. 
Does away wtih a disagreeable and 
dirty task. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular. The Rockaway Co., 4298 Vliet 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Your classified advertisement, if in- 
serted on this page, would reach at 
least 43,000 people with whom you can 
do business. 


ro OU 
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Liquidating Used Printing Equipment 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


iehle 43x56 Bed size, with AC 
= : 220 volt 3 phase Motor and 
Push Button Control or 220 volt DC 





Motor with Push Button Control.......... $2750.00 


Miehle 43x56 Bed size, with Cross 
Seaman Feeder 220 volt 3 phase 60 
cycle alternating current Motor Push 
Button Control or DC 220 volt equip- 
ment with Push Button Control. Craig 
Gas Heater Chapman Neutralizer.......... 
Miehle Pony 26x34/2—2 Roller Press 
sheet and fly ome Same electrical 

ent as a 
Chapman Neutralizer with 2-56” bars 

ne 347 
rer Combination delivery Miehle 
Bed Movement with electrical equip- 
ment 
34x48 same as above 
25x33 same as above 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES 
Harris Automatic Envelope’ Press, 
Styl 


e El. 
Kelly Lr mae Style B with elec- 
trical equipme 
Miehle Vertical ti SS \ ERE 
12x18 N.S. Miller Unit. 
10x15 N.S. Miller Unit. 
10x15 0.S. Miller Unit. 
10x15 Miller Feeder only. 
12x18 Craftsman Miller Feeder only. 
12x18 C. & P. Miller Feeder only. 


HAND-FED PRESSES 


12x18 Golding. 
tixt7 Golding. 




















——_— = Wh 





——Ow—we 


‘teers Cutters and Creasers, John 
20x30 Cutters and Greasers. john 
ie ES STE REESE SI 


PROOF PRESSES 


17x25 Vandercook No. 17 with auto- 
matic inking, grippers and trip........... 

11x25 Potter Proof Press with Pedestal 
12x18 Poco Proof Press with Stand.... 

20x42 Challenge Roller Proof Press 
= Stand 

0x30 Cc. & P. Roller Proof Press with 


Stan d 
9x27 Roller Proof Press without Stand 
SAW TRIMMERS 


Miller Saharan with Router Jig Saw, 
Drill and Mot 


Miller Special Rareeas Pedestal Type 
and Motor 























& e No. 2 Floor Demonstrator 
with Motor, new price $375.00.............. 
Richards Saw suitable for die cutting 


PAPER CUTTERS 


50” Sheridan Automatic and Foot 
Clamp—Motor 








1 

! 

{ 6'2x10 C. & P. 
{ 13x19 Colts Armory. 
{ 14x22 Colts Armory. 
{ 7x11 Job Press. 


3250.00 


1200.00 
250.00 


1250.00 


450.00 


2050.00 
2200.00 


Pilot 


35.00 
20.00 


395.00 
175.00 


315.00 
125.00 


1400.00 


{ 447° Sheridan Automatic and Foot 














Clamp—Motor 1000.00 
44" "a Seybold Automatic and 
Foot Clamp—Motor. $1150.00 
44" Howard Automatic and Foot 
Clamp—Motor 500.00 
3877 White Automatic and Foot Clamp 
—Motor ...... 400.00 
36’ Sheridan Automatic and Foot 
Clamp—Motor 650.00 





Seybold 3 Knife Booktrimmer............ 2400.00 


TYPESETTING MACHINES 
Model 8 Linotype, 





3 Magazines, 5 

















Fonts Mats 2250.00 
! Ludlow with Mats and Cabinet............ 1650.00 
10 Monotype Sorts Cabinets, each 25.00 
1 Miller Low Slug Cutter... 20.00 
{ Full Page Superior Casting Box with 

200 Ib. Metal Furn 110.00 
{ Four Column Casting 1 ae 35.00 

COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Latham Patent Base.......000 0200000000... Half Price 

Challenge Patent Base.........000... Half Price 

Premier Line-up and Register Table 

38x50 300.00 
2 Job Press Roller Cabinets...................... 25.00 


wo —_—-— = 


Large Canty Big eotetien 
1/3 to 3/4 


MISCELLANEOUS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Cie 275.00 
No. 3 Boston tag 200.00 


























Rosback el G, 7%’ capacity, Floor 

ce, aes 300.00 

Dexter Automatic Stitcher, 3 Stations, 

i Ul eee 1000.0¢ 

Donnell Foot Power Stitcher, '%,/7 

capacity 70.00 

Boston Foot Power Stapler................. 32.50 

Latham Paging Machine, Foot Power 100.00 

Bracket Stripping ae — 

Head, excellent er Def 600.00 

stag le Head Paper Drill... 150.00 
ck Rotary Crimper........................ 50.00 

Smythe Straight Needle Sewing Ma- 

nes CR 750.00 

Power Driven Paging Machine, with 2 

yong Heads 250.00 

Liberty Mode! 90 Serial No. 147 Sheet 

size 16x22 . 350.00 

ene Single Fold Machine Model - 

Baum Folder 10x15 2 Parallel Folds... 125.00 

Anderson Single Fold Machine (8x30.. 50.00 

32x44 Dexter Jobber as is, 4 Right 

Angle Folds 150.00 

Portland Foot Power Punches with 2 

Round Hole Heads and Guides............ 115.00 

Wright Tatum 3077 Power Punch with 

an assortment of Round and Slot Hole 

Dies, also Deep Throated Heads.......... 200.00 

Rosback 24/7 Power Punch with Per- 

forator attachment, 2 Round Hole 

Dies, 2 Slot Hole Dies and Motor, 

like new 350.00 





THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


1729 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


226 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago, tll 


516 W. Congress Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Entire Building Utilized for the 
Manufacture of Rapid Rollers 








ee 
a Std Per 





Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS, OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH, 
NEWSPAPER, 
MULTIGRAPH AND RUBBER 
ROLLERS 


Inventors of the Mercury Roller 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 
Federal at 26th Victory 3100 CHICAGO 
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REBUILT PRESSES AND 
EQUIPMENT 





FOR PRINTING AND BOX PLANTS 


At this time our offerings present to the potential purchaser an 
opportunity to secure at a substantial saving, the very latest model 
machines on which we can place our unconditional guarantee as to 
performance. Anticipate your needs and choose from our Au- 


gust list. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 
Single and Two-Color Flat Beds 


-color MIEHLES, 52x70” bed, with 

o-6/0 aot Dexter stction pile feeders and 
ext. delivery. 

i—No. | Two-color MIEHLE, 43x56" bed, with 
ext. delivery. 

i—No. | MIEHLE Perfecting Press, 40x53’ bed, 
with Cross feeder and ext. delivery. 

i—6/0 MIEHLE, 51x68’” bed, with extension de- 
livery. Dexter suction pile feeder if desired. 

9—5/0 SPECIAL MIEHLES, 46x68’? bed, with 
Dexter suction pile feeders and ext. delivery. 

1—5/0 MIEHLE, 46x65" bed, feeder and ext. 
delivery if desired. 

2—2/0 MIEHLES, 43x56” bed. 

2—No. | MIEHLE, 39x53”" bed. One of these 
machines particularly adaptable for 7 or 8 
column newspaper work. 

3—No. 2 MIEHLES, 35x50” bed. 

2—No. 3 MIEHLES, 33x46’" bed. 

2—No. 4 Four-Roller MIEHLES, 29x41”? bed, 
- with Dexter suction feeder and ext. de- 
very. 

4—PREMIERS—GF, GU, GW, GY—sizes 30x41” 
to 49x66’". 


The serial numbers on majority of machines 
listed above range from 10 to 16 thousand; earry- 
ing Spiral gear drive and other latest improve- 
ments. 


AUTOMATIC AND JOB PRESSES 


i—No. 2 KELLY, 28x35” bed, with ext. delivery. 

(—Style ‘‘B’’ KELLY, 147x227 bed. 

i—i2xi8 CRAFTSMAN, with Miller feeder, new 
series. 

2—10xi5 New Series C. & P. PRESSES, one 
with Miller feeder. 

{—14x22””7 JOHN THOMSON LAUREATE. 

2—14x22"”7 COLT’S ARMORY, Model 5-C. 


CUTTING AND CREASING 


i—No. !2 BABCOCK two revolution cylinder 
cutter and creaser, 47x66’’ bed, very new. 

on -* ice Drum Cutter and Creaser, 51x68/7 
ed. 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 
i—57"”7 OSWEGO POWER CUTTER, automatio 


clamp. 
i—38’7 SHERIDAN. 


BINDERY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 
(—Model “‘E’’ CLEVELAND FOLDER, late 


model. 
{—ANDERSON JOBBING FOLDER, 25x38”, 
i—DEXTER FOLDER, 12x16 to 33x46”’. 
i—LATHAM MULTIPLE PUNCH. 
2—No. 4 BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS. 
i—CHAPMAN NEUTRALIZER SYSTEM. 
4—ROUSE PAPER LIFTS. 
2—UNIVERSAL MILLER SAW TRIMMERS. 


Equipment may be purchased delivered to any point, erected by our ex- 
perienced erectors, and guaranteed to perform as when new. 

In considering any machine, please remember that this company is one of 
the oldest and largest in the printing machinery field, and our reputation for 
fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory transactions. 


Write, Wire or Phone Us 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


Boston Office 


Tel. Hancock 3115 


Our stock is continually changing. If you do not see in this list what you are looking for 
let us have a statement of your requirements 
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Cuts Your Accur .- 
Folding Costs Bey aiid 
in HALF ; Com or 


Bo. 
ee 
— 
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SPEEDY Jala - 


=e 


40,000 Folded | 
Booklets Per Hour s 


The New 1930 Baum Automat 


Pastes and.Folds at One Operation — 


Eliminating Stitching. Does not crack nor mar the most q 
delicate stock. ‘ 


9% 3. 15,000 ti AN HOUR. 
Only $1250 at factory, including Suction Foetal 


2 Motors and Pump 
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RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM | 4 
615 Chestnut Street Phila delphia 
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Folding 
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Makes Folding Your Most “Profitable” Operation - 





